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(Concluded from p. 127.) 


"Pe attainments of Mr. Phillips, 
both in learning and religion, at 
this period, will be best described 
in the language of those who were 
intimately acquainted with hini. 


The Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, with 
whom he and one of his compa- 
nions at Glasgow were in the habit 
of spending some of their most so- 
cial heurs, speaks of him as fol- 
lows; ‘“ He was one of a thousand. 


ing a highly cultivated and 
it mind, he adorned it with 


the loveliest of all ornaments, 
that amiable unobtrusive modesty, 
which, while it usually aceom- 
panies superior genius, was in him 
the result of a still higher prin- 
eiplé, even of genuine unaffected 
piety. The vanity and affectation 
of inferior minds were his perfect 
seorn, the object of his implacable 
disgust. He grew in estimation in 
a as he became intimately 

wn.” The Rev. John Burder, 
of Stroud, one of’ his fellow-stu- 
dents at the University, says, “ I 
could not fail to consider him as a 

uisition to our 

a Clagow. 1 have soacedhy ease 
with a man, of his , of such 
general and select rend as he. 
Acquaintance with him, therefore, 
was ‘of advantage to me in two 
ways: F derived information of 
the most valuable kind from itj 
and-I learnt how to estimate my 
own pr. in literature. In his 
society I acquired additional know- 
ledge, and Jost a portion of self~ 
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im ce.” Never,” says Mri 
Fletcher, “did I form any ac- 
quaintance which has proved a 
source of more pure and exalted 
delight. During our session to- 
gether at college, we were scarce] 
seven successive hours D 
We saw and felt alike on every 
thing—our attachment was mu- 
tual and progressive—and I never 
had, or expect again to have, such 
a friend, in whom are eombined 
such various excellencies as-distin- 
guished and adorned thie character 
of George Phillips.” 

When his studies in Scotland 
were nearly terminated, Mr. Phil- 
lips wrote to one of his friends.in 
the following manner: “ My last 
winter at Glasgow will soon be 
gone; and whither I shall then 
bend my: steps, is a matter of com- 
plete uncertainty to me. It is a 
happy thing, in all the changes of 
life, to consider that our-ways are 
under the direction of an infinitely 
wise and good Being: and.if a de- 
sire to be actively employed in his 
service has proper strength, it will 
not be ed as a matter of 
much importance where og@#Jot is 
cast. erever we can be most 
useful, is the proper place: and 
there is reason to hope, that, by 
the dealings of Providence, : this 
will be pointed. out to those who 
are sincerely desirous of knowing 
it. Surely the service of God is 
not grievous—the ways of a rn 
are not destitute of pleasure. How 
independent of the world does it 
render a person, to-feel that the 
enjoyment of divine favour is al+ 
ways sufficient to-render him hap~ 
py! When such. is our-experiepgey 
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there is nothing to fear in any si- 
tuation in which we can be placed. 
In some respects, indeed, religion 
does not render us entirely su 
rior to the world. While passing 
through it, we cannot remain un- 
affected by the various events which 
occur, nor ought we if we could. 
This is the scene which is allotted 
us for action ; and it is by feeling 
the pleasure or the pain, which a 
variety of circumstances occasions, 
that we are excited to activity.” 
On his finally leaving college, 
in May 1809, he was engaged by 
his friend Fletcher to supply a va- 
cant con tion at Liverpool. 
From this place he made a pedes- 
trian tour through North Wales, 
and once more visited his friends 
at Haverfordwest. The congre- 


gation being then destitute of a 
minister, he willingly supplied 
them, until the Rev. Josiah Hill 
arrived, with a view to settle 
among them. At this time he thus 
writes: “ I am not sorry to spend 


a little time here, as I have been 
necessitated, in some measure, to 
neglect theological studies while 
m Scotland, and I find the com- 
position of sermons not that easy 
task which many dg.” At this 
time he had a dangerous fall from 


a horse, and experienced what he - 


saw reason to call “a very merci- 
ful preservation ;” in speaking of 
which he says, ‘‘ How many warn- 
ings are sent to teach us the pre- 
carious tenure by which we hold 
this W8ing, ahd to enforce those 
practical lessons which necessarily 
fiow from just impressions on this 
subject !” 

In the ensuing autumn he again 
visited Liverpool, where, to use 
his own words, he spent his time 
“ very agreeably, and reCeived 
much friendly attention from many 
of the people.” Leaving this place 
in November, he paid a second 
visit to Kidderminster, where he 
preached at the Old Meeting. In 
consequence of his having formerly 
supplied the New Meeting, an im- 
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pression unfavourable to his ortho- 
doxy had been produced in the 
minds of some, which he found 
not very easy to remove. In a let- 
ter from this place he says, ‘‘I am 
beginning to see a little of the 
world, and a monstrous thing it 
is, I assure you! I find that a Dis- 
senting Minister, if he be a man 
of sensibility, ought to possess the 
firmest principles. He ought to 
have a most complete devotedness 
of soul to the welfare of his fellow- 
creatures, or he will find much to 
discourage him. He will meet with 
all kinds of odd treatment, at which 
an independent spirit will be ready 
to take fire. But, on the other 
hand, he will meet with much 
true Christian friendship and af- 
fection. This, together with the 
consciousness of intending the be- 
nefit of those who may be insen- 
sible of it, is more than a present 
compensation for the evils he may 
have to suffer. 

From Kidderminster he went 
to supply “a large and respect- 
able congregation” at Southamp- 
ton, where his labours were inter- 
rupted, and finally abandoned, 
through serious indisposition. While 
here, he was informed of the death 
of an intimate friend, for whose 
highest interests he was much con- 
cerned: “I was thinking,” says 
he, “ of writing him a serious let- 
ter, the very day that I heard of 
his death. What a warning to avoid 
delay! and how powerfully does 
this enforce the exhortation, What- 
soever thine hand jfindeth to do,do it 
with thy might.”—In other letters, 
to different friends, while at South- 
ampton, the following passages oc- 
cur: “I have lately had much oc- 
casion to think of the dealings of 
Providence. Several circumstances 
have occurred, calculated to tell 
me to look up to “ the Guide of 
my youth.” In the many places 
where I have lately been, I have 
reason to be thankful for the kind 
friends 1 have met with. Indeed, 
through life, I have been peculiarly 
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favoured in this respect. How 
many friends has Providence raised 
up for me just as I wanted them ! 
O that in my mind a proper habit 
may be formed of ing the 
hand of God! Is there any thing 
on earth equal to the sensation we 
feel, when in that state which no- 

ing but the softening influence 
of affliction can produce, we go to 
God, our “exceeding joy ;” and 
having surrendered our life, health, 
and friends to him, experience 
his favour to be infinitely more 
than all ?” 

About this time the “ Lancashire 
Independent Academy” was esta- 
blished at Leaf Square, near Man- 
chester ; and in June, 1810, Mr. 
Phillips was invited to preside as 
Classical Tutor in that institution. 
It seems, that the chief object in 
founding this seminary was, to 
prepare youth, by a liberal educa- 
tion, for their respective occupa- 
tions in civil life, while the profits 
arising from their instruction were 


to be applied to the education of 


young men for the ministry. It 
was thought that these separate de- 
ents of the institution might 

so combined as to afford mu- 
tual advantage to each other ; it 
being reasonably supposed, that 
the example and conversation of 
such as were preparing for the mi- 
nisteral office, would contribute to 
the moral improvément of their 
associates. In the prospect of en- 
tering on this situation, he thus 
wrote to his friend, Mr. Fletcher: 
*T do sincerely feel my own in- 
competency to the undertaking, 
but hope, that if Providence con- 
tinue my powers of exertion, I 
may, by diligent application, be 
enabled to discharge its duties with 
some success. I hope it is my su- 
preme desire to live to the glory of 
God, and for the benefit of my fel- 
low creatures ; and that I shall be 
disposed to occupy any situation 
which may be pointed out as a 
sphere of usefulness. I hope the 
situation is retired. Of retirement 
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I grow daily more and more en- 
amoured ; and this is not merely 
the result of natural disposition, 
but arises from a growing convic- 
tion, that for a situation of much 
publicity I am completely unfit. 
Different persons have different ta- 
lents assigned them; and it be- 
comes them to consider what these 
are, or they are not likely to ap- 
pear to advantage.” 

On coming to Leaf Square, Mr. 
Phillips was invited to exercise his 
ministry at New Windsor Chapel, 


' situated near the Academy. Here 


he commenced his labours in the 
month of September, and soon 
after received an unanimous call to 
the pastoral office, which he ac- 
cepted. In the Academy, though 
engaged to superintend the classical 
department only, he was obliged 
to act as resident tutor. When the 
accommodations were ready for 
him, he took up his abode in the 
house, under a proper sense of his 
responsibility, and with a mind di- 
rected to Him whose favour could 
insure prosperity. “I came this 
evening,” says he, “ to the house 
which is probably to be my abode 
for some time. How glad am I to 
find myself in something like a 
home, and int being able to indulge 
the hope, that my wanderings are, 
at length, almost come to a close ! 
I have been looking back to-day 
on a considerable part of my past 
life; and, in viewing the situations 
into which I have been guided by 
a mysterious hand, I can scarcely 
conceive of circumstances taking 
place more exactly adapted to my 
wants than those which have oc- 
curred. I fully intended to have 
devoted the whole of this evening 
to that serious consideration which 
the occasion seems to require, and 
to a solemn consecration of this 
place and myself to that God 
whom I hope it is ny supreme de- 
sire to serve.” 

Before he went to Manchester, 
he had carefully examined the dif- 
ferent plans of some public schools, 
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adopted whatever was excellent in 
them, and supplied what he deem- 
ed deficient from his own judg- 
ment. His mode of tuition was 
calculated to insure the respect, 
and gain the affections of the boys. 
He. never insulted them, but lis- 
tened with patience to every effort 
of their powers. He was careful 
not to lose his command of tem- 
per, or to suffer a smile to appear 
upon his countenance when they 
would make childish or ridiculous 
observatiens. His presence alone 
was sufficient to produce the most 
perfect stillness, and he could main- 
tain good order without having re- 
course to corporeal chastisement. 
The following anecdote will serve 
to illustrate the nature of that in- 
fluence. he could exert over his 
ils, while they were constrained 
both to revere and love him.—One 
of the boys behaved very disre- 
spectfully to all the masters, ex- 
cept Mr, Phillips. The conduct of 
this refractory youth was therefore 
reported to the Committee; and, 
in consequence of the representa- 
tion, five or six of them met to ex- 
1 him from the school. All the 
ys were assembled with them 
in the dining-room, when one of 
the gentlemen, who had been de- 
puted to address him, endeavoured 
to make him sensible of the evil of 
his conduct, but without effect. 
On the following day, therefore, 
Mr. Philli him into his 
study, and talked to him in pri- 
vate, till he made him weep bit- 
terly. This burst of feeling he was 
unable to conceal from some of the 
boys who met him as he came out 
of the study ; and when they asked 
what was the matter, and why he 
cried, his answer was, “ That 
Phillips would make the devil 
cry !”"—On the whole, he was 
pleased with his pupils, and they 
with him. “ A set of more order- 
ly. boys,” says he, “ could not have 
been found.” While he sought 
their improvement in learning, he 
was particularly anxious for their 
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spiritual welfare, and had reason 
to hope, that, in the hearts of 
some af them, the seeds of true 
piety were effectually sown. His 
conversations with on Sab- 
bath evenings were ‘peculiarly in- 
teresting and imstructive, and are 
still remembered with gratitude. 
“In him,” as Mr. Fletcher ob- 
serves, “they beheld learning with- 
out ostentation, dignity without 
pride, and condescension without 
meanness: and it may with truth 
be affirmed, that no instructor ever 
acquired, in so short a time, a more 
ion of the hearts 
of those committed to his care.” 
In his ministerial labours, Mr. 
Phillips met with much encourage- 
ment, and had a fair of 
increasing usefulness. Before he | 
had preached six months at Wind- 
sor Chapel, the seats were all 
taken. The songnagnen increased 
so much as to render an enlarge- 
ment of the building necessary. 
His solemn ion to the minis- 
try took place on the 29th of May, 
1811, when his much esteemed 
friend, Mr. Fletcher of Blackburn, 
delivered the introductory dis- 
course ; the late Rev. W. Evans, 
of Stockport, offered up the ordi- 
nation prayer; the Rev. W. Roby, 
of Manchester, gave the charge ; 
and the Rev. S. Bradley, of Man- 
chester, addressed the people.— 
Some passages, extracted from what 
he delivered in public on this oc- 
casion, are worthy of being insert- 
ed in this memoir. From his own 
statement, in one of his letters, it 
ppm that his nanguaenn at 
e time were such as obliged him 
to prepare for his ordination. in a 
very hasty manner; and though 
what is here brought forward 
would not have been suffered by 
him to meet the eye of the reader, 
yet we conceive it will not only 
tend to illustrate the peculiar cha- 
racter of his mind, but to answer 
the more important end of religi- 
ous biography. 


In stating the motives which led 
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him to engage in the ministry, 
after briefly adverting to his ex- 

of divine goodness in 


early life, and his reason te hope 


that he had felt the power of re- 
ligion himself, he thus proceeds : 
« By a variety of circumstances m 
attention was directed to the,w ok 
of the ministry, and it has Scien 
for a considerable time the object 
of my choice. That choice I have 
seen no reason to regret ; but it 
still appears to me, upon the ma- 
turest consideration I can give it, 
to be reasonable—Jt is the duty 
of every one to exercise those fa- 
culties which his Maker has given 
him, in , to the utmost 
of his power, the "glory of God, 
and the happiness of his fellow. 
creatures. The particular way in 
which each individual ought to 
exert himself, must depend on a 
variety of circumstances; but I 
know of no means by which the 
end of our existence may be better 
answered than by preaching the 
gospel. Christ has i teach- 
ers in his church; and they, by 
calling the attention of men to the 
important truths contained in the 
gospel, are the instruments of 
abundant good te the world. Im- 
with the immense value 
and absolute necessity of the bless- 
ings of the gospel, I wish for their 
extensive diffusion, and have chosen 
the ministry as a means by which 
that object may be accomplished. 
I conceive that the plan of Provi- 
dence is so arranged, that those 
who attentively observe the hand 
of God, will pereeive those indi- 
eations which will point out their 
proper employment in his vine- 
yard. With earnestness and prayer 
I trust I have sought to under- 
stand those indications ; and it has 
to me, and to those Chris- 
tian friends on whose judgment I 
have placed considerable reliance, 
that I may be usefully employed 
in preaching the doctrines of the 
cross, With, this I have connected 
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other empleyments, which will ne- 
cessarily occupy much time end 
spntions yet I hope I shall still 
eep same grand objects in 
—_ and that so long as God 
continue my ability to engage 
(ap ing his word, it 
will be my deli 


ht to do it.” 
In answer to the question, *‘ Why 


do you exercise the ministry among 
Protestant Ind issent- 
ers?” he ied, *‘ Because they 


are the persons who, in my appre- 
hension, regulate their conduct ac- 
cording to the mest just views of 
the kingdom of Christ. The api- 
ritual nature of that kingdom is 
such as not to admitof that union be- 
tween it and the civil power, which 
has existed for so many centuries 
in different parts of the world. 
The authority assumed by all go- 
vernments in which Christianity 
has been the established religion, 
is, in my view, inconsistent. with | 
the aut of the su Head 
of the pote He Saul that 
his kingdom is not of this world, 
and that his disciples should call no 
man master. The principle of all 
religious establishments is there- 
fore to me objectionable. In our 
own establishment, and in all others 
with which I am acquainted, there 
are some things in practice towhich 
I could not conscientiously con- 
form, deeming it the undoubted 
right of every man to think for 
himself, to those reli- 
gious principles which he, in his 
conscience, believes to be contain- 
ed in the word of God, and to wor- 
ship his Maker to the 
mode which he believes to be there 
prescribed. I connect myself with 
those by whom I conceive this 
right to be most clearly and ra- 
tionally ized. The 
discipline and order of Protestant 
iudepatiions churches, when pro- 
ly observed, appears to me to 
sein nearer to the models of 
the primitive church, and to an- 
swer the ends of religion better, 
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than any other with which I am 
" acquainted.” 

Furtherinteresting extracts might 
be taken from his replies to the 
questions put to him on this im- 
portant occasion ; but the limits 
necessarily prescribed to this article 
will not allow. 

A few weeks after his ordina- 
tion, Mr. Phillips entered on the 
marriage state, and formed a con- 
nexion which he thought likely to 
promote those objects and plans of 
usefulness to which he was de- 
voted. In the prospect of this 
union he said, “ As far as it is pos- 
sible to anticipate the future, I 
have every prospect of happiness. 
I hope, however, that I shall enter 
upon it, well remembering that all 
earthly happiness is precarious, and 
that nothing but the divine favour 
can afford full satisfaction. The 
more we connect religion with our 
plans and pursuits, the more likely 
are we to be constantly happy ; or 
if trials overtake us, we shall then 

«have some firm support for the 
mind.” 

cap in one of his letters, 
of those consolations which tend 
to alleviate the trials of life, he 
says, “ The Christian knows that 
they are sent for the improvement 
of his spirit, and that they cannot 
fail to be useful, unless he is want- 
ing to himself. Under such trials, 
to be able, with submission to the 
divine will, to wait the appoint- 
ments of heaven, is a great happi- 
ness. [ do not know my cha- 
racter is so formed as to admit of 
utfinterrupted felicity; and had 
my wishes been always gratified, 
I know not what I should have 
been.” Trials he certainly had, 
of one kind or other, in his pecu- 
liar situation ; and it was his hap- 
piness to be, in some measure, 
prepared to meet them. The evils 
of the present life are, doubtless, 
permitted by the Father of mercies 
with a view to promote the holi- 
ness of those who love him: and 
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by such means was the mind of 
this young minister prepared for 
that state where sorrow and sigh- 
ing are no more. 

Soon after his marriage, the 
health of Mr. Phillips appeared to 
undergo a serious alteration. The 
united labours of the Academy and 
the pastoral office were more than 
his constitution was able to sup- 

; and he rapidly sunk. into 
such a state of debility, as to re- 
quire an entire suspension of his 
usual employments. His friends 
were alarmed, and advised his re- 
moval to some suitable place for a 
change of air. He therefore re- 
solved to go into Devonshire, one 
of his medical advisers being of 
opinion that this was the best mea- 
sure that could be adopted. On 
this occasion he said, “ As health 
is every thing, as to enjoyment 
and exertion, every sacrifice must 
be made in order to obtain it. The 
issue of these means is in the 
hands of God. I trust I can, with 
some composure, leave the event 
to him ; and yet I feel it a tria}, 
and, in some views, feel it severely ; 
but the will of the Lord be done!” 
—The last sermon he preached 
was founded on these words of 
the Apostle: ‘‘ Here have we no 
continuing city, but we seek one te 
come,” when many of his hearers 
were justly apprehensive of its ap- 
seo to himself, and therefore 

eard him as a dying man. On 
the day before he entered on his 
last journey, he had occasion to 
speak to one of his pupils respect- 
ing some impropriety of conduct, 
when he warned him to flee from 
the wrath to come; and, in ad- 
verting to his own views of another 
world, he said, “ Death is nothing 
to me. There are some friends 
who would feel my death; but I 
have no other feeling than what 
arises on their account.” 

In this frame of mind he left 
Manchester with Mrs. Phillips, on 
the 17th of October, intending to 
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travel by easy stages to Sidmouth. 
Arriving at Glastonbury, they 
thought it best to remain there a 
short time, before they proceeded 
any further. Though weak and 
languid on the following day, and 
rather restless in the night, Mr. 
Phillips was not so much indis- 

as to occasion serious ap- 
prehension. © On the contrary, he 
seemed rather cheerful in the 
morning ; but about 8 o'clock he 
complained of a sudden giddiness ; 
uttered a few incoherent words, 
expressive of affection for his af- 
flicted partner ; and then, leaning 
on her arm, he expired in less than 
ten minutes ! How solemn a warn- 
ing to be “always ready!” He 
died on the 24th of October, the 
same year in which he was or- 
dained ; leaving a widow, to whom 
he had been united about four 
months, in a situation not easy to 
be conceived or described. His 
remains were removed to Bristol, 
where, it appeared, from the me- 
dica] report on the inspection of 
his body, that the bursting of a 
large abscess on the lungs, had 
been the immediate cause of his 
sudden dissolution. He was in- 
terred in the Baptist burial- 
ground ; when six Dissenting mi- 
nisters, Messrs. Thorpe, Lowell, 
Page, Roberts, Holloway, and Dr. 
Ryland, were pall-bearers. Mr. 
Thorpe delivered an eloquent ora- 
tion at the grave, and Dr. Ryland 
concluded the mournful solemnity 
with prayer. 

From the preceding account of 
Mr. Phillips, the reader is already 
acquainted with his general cha- 
racter. It may, however, be pro- 
per to say something of him more 
particularly as a Christian and a 
Minister. “ A vein of piety,” says 
Mr. Crisp, “ pervaded his conver- 
sation, and an unbending regard 
to truth, integrity, and consistency, 
shone through his whole deport- 
ment, That tenderness of con- 
science wich distinguished him in 
early life, was always a conspi- 
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cuous part of his character. Front 
the meanness of courting the, good 
opinion of others, by wearing a 
disguise, his mind recoiled with 
abhorrence ; and few ever aimed 
more sincerely to present an ap- 


pearance pers gan with the 
real state of his mind. He re- 
membered that the eye of God 
was upon him; and habitually 
realizing his presence, he ordered 
his conversation aright. Prayer 
was with him the employment of 
a lowly mind,—an exercise in 
which deep reverence and ardent 
love, were the mingled feelings of 
the heart. He read the Scriptures 
not only as a humble enquirer 
after truth, but with a soul hun- 
gering and thirsting after righ- 
teousness. His sentiments were 
strictly evangelical ; while it was 
his prayer and endeavour that di- 
vine truths might be deeply im- 
pressed on his heart. These were 
embraced with serious deliberation, 
and maintained with that firmness 
which sincerity and caution natu- 
rally produce. Those who best 
knew him, witnessed his faith in 
the Saviour, his love to God, his 
humble dependance on divine 
grace, and his zeal for the truth 
as it is in Jesus, The most scru- 
pulous integrity distinguished him 
in all the relations of life. He 
was never satisfied with any course 
of action, unless it accorded with 
those rules he laid down for. the. 
internal regulation of his mind, 
and the guidance of his outward 
conduct.”. Thus acting on prin- 
ciple, it is no wonder that_his 
friends should so often have no- 
ticed that decision of character, 
and that uniform consistency which 
marked his proceedings, and adorn- 
ed his religious practice. 

As a preacher, Mr. Phillips was 
daily rising in the esteem ef those 
who knew him. While a student, 
his chief object was to prepare 
himself for such a course of stated 
labour as he should be able to 
maintain with success. He dreaded 
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the idea of rendermg a congre- 

“ matty dl - : 
ewinding his ministry not such as 
te imsure imereasing satisfaction. 
‘Fhe time, therefore, that other stu- 
dents’ in pre- 


employ i 
for the pulpit, and’ in stu- 
ae ee oe of 
expression, spent in layi up 
sceocht of taatertale for fundee ube: 


And hence it was not until his dinary 


studies were finished, that 2 pulpit 
style became the particular object 
of his attention. He felt, how- 
ever, strongly, the importance 
of it, and at proper seasons attend- 
ed to its cultivation. When he en- 
tered on his duties at Windsor 
Chapel, he began to actustom him- 
self more’ frequently to extempo- 
rary speaking, for the purpose of 
acquirmg fluency and sim- 
plicity of expression. His engage- 
anents, i , Were so numerous, 
that he was frequently under the 
necessity of preaching with very 
little previous preparation ; and on 
‘Tuesday evenings, at the prayer- 
meetings, his expositions and ad- 
dresses were wholly extempo- 
raneous. On these occasions he 
often spoke in a manner more spi- 
ritual, with more simplicity and 
fervour, than when im the pulpit. 
By this means the character of his 
ing, in the latter part of his 

ife, was considerably altered. It 
lost its former sti , became 
more animated, and had'a greater 
influence on the feelings of his 
audience. “ It was i le,” 
+ says Mr. Fletcher, “ for an intel- 
ligent mind, accustomed to the 

eae 

i instructed, and 

much npeonseds, by the sermons 
he delivered. He had not the 
physical strength which is often 
essential, in connexion with higher 
qualities, to extensive and imme- 
mediate popularity ; but there was, 
in his preaching, an of 


Strasse 2a 
- vellation. 
which discovered at once, the sin. 
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cerity and the ardour of his mind- 
His sermons were always judi- 


cious, displaying a vigorous and 
seanured ediiete i ; and if, 


in any department of preachin 
he particularly excelled, it was in 
the accurate delineation of the 
varieties of the moral character. 
‘his gave to his discourses an air 
of originality, so remote from or- 
and common-place thoughts, 
that they could not fail to interest 
the discriminating hearer ; while, 
at the same time, in the exact por- 
traitures he drew of human cha- 
racter, the most unlettered beheld 
the fidelity of his representations. 
He was a man of no ordinary cast ; 
and had it pleased the Supreme 
Disposer of events to prolong his 
term of service on earth, he would 
have been eminently useful in the 
church of God.” 

In contemplating the early re- 
moval of a person so well qualified 
to fill the situation he was called 
to occupy, we dwell on the loss 
the church of God appears to sus- 
tain. We mourn over the dispen- 
sation by which talents, cultivated 
with diligence and ardour, together 
with the fruit of years devoted to 
hard study, are swept’ into the 
grave, and cut off from the service 
of men. But while the prospects 
of a con ion are clouded, and 
the hopes of pious families in some 
measure np we are 
taught that is not dependent 
on any instrument he has been 
pleased to employ, however well it 
might be to his purpose ; 
but can lay it aside without the 
least inconvenience. At the same 
time there is a pleasure in reflect- 
ing, that in proportion as any one 
is ified to ated ail gorify 

on earth, he is prepared for 
more im t services above. In 
this view, the friends of those se- 
minaries of religion and learnin 
whence our churches are gen 
supplied with pastors, 


i even-in the 


y 
may learn to 
death of stu- 
dents, as well as in the removal of 
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ministers from the most 

sing scenes of usefulness. 
Their pious care in preparing 
them for the service of the sanc- 
tuary is not in vain, though the 
—_ of their education may not 
be fully answered in this world. 
We are sufficiently assured of the 
happiness of those who die in the 
Lord: and when pious and useful 
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men are unexpectedly called up to 
receive their reward, they ad- 
monish us to be diligent in the 
service of our common Master; 
while we hear the voice of Him 
who says, “ Blessed is that ser- 
vant, whom his Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find so doing.” 
J.B. 

Haverfordwest. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PREACHING 
THE DOCTRINE OF CONVERSION. 


Gentlemen, 
I am not one of those persons 
whose theological appetite requires 
@ constant succession of new 
preachers for its gratification ; who, 
while with an unwarrantable cap- 
tiousness they cavil at the senti- 
ments and representations of the 
sober minister of Christ, are fas- 
cinated beyond measure at the 
noisy and tumultuous ebullitions 
of a “ zeal without knowledge.” 
I cannot help thinking, that amidst 
such an excess of hearing, and 
such a presumptuousness of cen- 
sure, the vital spirit of devotion 
ev: and expires. The health- 
fulness of the Christian faculties is 
impaired, and restlessness and dis- 
sipation of mind are engendered, 
and nothing but a constant ex- 
citement of the animal and subor- 
dinate parts of our nature will be 
found to be regarded. I beg, how- 
ever, not to be misunderstood. 
There are seasons and occasions 
which will warrant us in attending 
to the instructions of others be- 
sides our regular ministers, and as 
a proof that I would not objurgate 
a sober and rational estimate of 
their labours, I am about; at this 
time, tu point out, what appears 
to me, to be a defect in some of 
their theological enforcements. I 
allude principally to the doctrine 
of conversion, whieh I have long 
Cone. Maa. No. 28. 


thought has not that inent 
place in the sermons of the day, 
to which it is entitled by its inef- 
fable importance ; and which was 
given to it in the instructions of 
some of the earlies and justly ce- 
lebrated divines. I would not be 
understood to intimate that this 
all-important doctrine is never, or 
even rarely, introduced ; but what 
I complain of is, that sufficient 
justice is not done to it in a more 
eo and comprehensive scale ; 
and that consequently many of the 
hearers of the gospel are ignorant 
of its various ramifications. Look 
to the sermons of a Baxter and a 
Doddridge. They did not deem 
a course of lectures, illustrative of 
its nature and importance, too con- 
siderable for the attention and the 
edification of their hearers ; and 
great indeed was their success. 
The former, unrivalled in 
usefulness, was encosthihyiées in- 
ing its bearings, and grounding 
upon that explanation those horta- 
tory lessons which it is so evi- 
dently calculated to afford. What, 
indeed, is the most impor im- 
pression which a minister is de- 
sirous of effecting on the hearts of 
his people? What does he deem the 
surest prelibation of ultimate suc- 
cess? Undoubtedly an accurate dis- 
cernment of the moral and religious 
characteristics of his hearers. Now, 
I would ask, how is this so likely to 
be effected as by a lucid and com- 
prehensive discussion of the doc- 
2A 
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trine of conversion. Such a dis- 
cussion embraces the very essence 
of Christianity. It includes in it 
a picture of our moral deformities, 
a view of the plan which revelation 
prescribes for our redemption, and, 
more ially, the process by 
which plan is rendered ef- 
fectual to our particular and indi- 
vidual cases. It draws the line of 
distinction between the righteous 
and the unrighteous ; it anatomizes 
the hidden characters of the heart, 
and makes the hearer, the attentive 
one at least, sufficiently conscious 
of his own religious situation. 

It is certainly a difficult task, 
but not therefore the less im- 

t, fora minister to throw 
‘anto his pulpit compositions, if I 
may so express myself, a constant 
and all-pervading conviction that 
the two classes he addresses are, in 
every point of view, and 
distinct. Unless he does this, his 
usefulness must necessarily be di- 
minished. On the one hand, he 
will either deal out too lavishly 
the thunders of Sinai, and thus 
augment the fears already too 
poignant in the bosom of the 
doubtful and self-suspicious Chris- 
tian ; or, on the other, he will let 
fall too generally and _indiseri- 
maiaately the mantle of consolation, 
and thus lull the consciences of 
those who require to be aroused 
from the slumbers of death. 

It is a melancholy consideration, 
that so large a portion of the hear- 
ers of the gospel are not only not 
truly religious characters, but are 
almost ignorant of the very theory 
of Christianity. They fill up their 
places in the house of God once or 
even twice on the Salbath-day, and 
: yet are well nigh strangers to the al- 
phabet of their religion. Discourse 
to them on the danger of their si- 
tuation, and they look at you with 
surprise. Tell them of the holiness 
of God, of the moral maladies of 
their hearts, and of the necessity 
‘of an entire transformation. in the 

_ essentials of their character, and 
they leave you with the impression 
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on their countenances, * he talk- 
eth strange things to us.” The 
truth of these representations can 
be attested by many a minister, 
who is called-to witness the exit 
from our world of one of these 
wretchedly ignorant hearers. Ask 
him to narrate the particulars of 
the interview, and you will be as- 
tonished to learn the almost insur- 
mountable difficulty he had in 
making him understand the very 
first principles of Christ. And this 
is not merely'the case with those 
persons who on all subjects have 
but a paucity of conceptions. It 
applies to others, who as scholars, 
as accountants, as merchants, are 
by no means inferior: and who, if 
from some excitement or other, 
they had given to religion the at- 
tention of their minds, could not 

ibly have failed to enter into 
its theory. It would be worth 
while to enquire into the causes of 
this inattention, and if, in addition 
to that moral disinclination, which 
is co-existent with our very being, 
there should be found to be some 
defect, either in the frequency, or 
lucidity, or forcibleness of certain 
ministerial representations, it is 
important that that defect should 
be ascertained. No one will dis- 
pute the necessity of an acquaint- 
ance with the principles of Chris- 


-tianity. No one will deny the van- 


tage-ground which that minister 
possesses, whose hearers are con- 
versant with the theory of our 
religion. The only question is, is 
it possible to obtain this vantage- 
ground? Is it possible to awaken 
im the minds of the generality of 
hearers such an attention to the 
great question of salvation, as is 
requisite to an understanding of 
the principles of Christ? To me 
it appears, that a more frequent, 
and comprehensive, and forcible 
discussion of the doctrine of con- 
version would produce this effect. 
I cannot bring myself to believe 
that there is an wunconquerable 
supineness among men about ques- 


tions of eternal importance, when 
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those ions are actually under- 
stood by the mind; and I think 
nothing is so likely to effect. that 
understanding as a complete and 
increasing exhibition of those traits 
of character which are requisite to 
the general disciple of Christ. 
Press. upon a hearer the indispen- 
sible necessity of a mutation of 
the qualities of the heart ; accu- 
rately point out to him the nature 
and proofs of that mutation, and 
he must be sensible whether or not 
he has ever undergone this tran- 
sition from “ death unto life ;” and 
in the event of his unconversion, 
the very circumstance of this dis- 
covery will be one step, and amost 
important ene too, towards his 
emancipation from the thraldom 
of sin. Let but a man be heard 
saying to himself, ““ My condition 
is-a forlorn one; if I were to die 
with my present habits and dispo- 
sitions of mind, I should assuredly 
go to that place where hope never 
comes ;” and you may be satisfied 
that every thing is not lost. There 
is material in the mind to work 
upen ; there is a consciousness in 
the man of the first moral dis- 
ability to be removed ; and when 
accident, or affliction, or the mys- 
terious. whisper of the breath of 
the Almighty, disposes him to ear- 
nest and serious thoughtfulness, 
there is a train of reflection al- 
ready laid up in store for him, 
He has little of that consternation 
and incertitude which, under si- 
milar circumstances, would be the 
concomitants of a less enlightened 
understanding; and he is able 
to estimate the bearing and the 
importance of those instructions, 
which his minister or his friends 
may at such a season present to 
him. And if, in the eleventh hour, 
there is a greater degree of hope 
for one individual than another; if, 
when the images and the apparatus 
of death are before us, we can ad- 
‘gait one gleam of light to cheer 
and. illumine this sembre scene, it 
is surely when there is some pre- 
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vious understanding of the doc- 
trines of Christ to work upon, 
some spark, some train already 
existing to lighten up. 

To me this reasoning @ priori is 
satisfactory: but do not and 
observation plaee it beyond dis- 
pute? To Doddridge to Bax- 
ter I have already referred, and I 
beg to repeat that reference as de- 
cisive. If my memory is not er- 
roneous, the conversion of several 
individuals was consequent on the 
lectures of the former, upon this: 
interesting point. And it is a well- 
known fact, that the conversions: 
under the preaching of Baxter, 
who mainly and invariably de~ 
scanted on this doctrine, were al- 
most unprecedented since the days 
of the apostles. The grand object 
of the latter appears to have been, 
to compel every one of his hearers 
to place himself in his proper class. 
Every delusion gave way before the 
unconquerable energy of his elo- 
quence ; every refuge of lies. was 
trampled. on and: destroyed ; and 
if any of his hearers were deter- 
mined to continue in sin, they did 
so at their peril, they did so in op- 
position to their reason and their 
consciences. 

I need not be reminded of the 
inefficacy of the means, without 
the interposition of the grace of 
God. I am aware that circum- 
stances, seemingly the most pro- 
pitious to a favourable result; are 
of little avail if unaccompanied 
with the aids of the Spirit. But 
this idea, constantly and power- 
fully pervading the mind, is per- 
fectly compatible with a selection 
of those means, which reason and 
observation prescribe, as the best 
adapted to the accomplishment of 
their ends, and the importanee: of 
making this selection is the ut- 
most for which I contend: A re- 
view of this subject, and a further 
elucidation of it by any of your 
correspondents, would be gratify- 
ing to Yours, &c. se 
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ON THE FUTURE PERFECTION OF 
THE SAINTS. 


REFLECTIONS UPON HEB. Xii. 23. 


—— And to the spirits of just 
men made perfect.” 


By this phrase it appears that the 


spirits of men, even when 
separated the body, are not 
in every sense ted from the 
church. If they were so separated, 
how could the believing Hebrews, 
by coming intothe Christian church, 
come to ‘the spirits of just men 
made perfect?” If we are really a 
Christian church, it is possible 
some of these spirits are in the 
midst of us, when we assemble to- 
gether ; perhaps to watch our de- 
votions, to mark their kindred 

spirits yet imprisoned in flesh and 
Hood If so, how must their ce- 
lestal and improved minds pity us, 
in our present dark and very im- 
perfect state. 

*“* Hark! th whisper; an say— 

* Sister spirit, come et 2 

“ The of just men made 
povet” es, “made perfect” in 

in wisdom—in love— 
in holiness—and in every faculty 
and power of the soul. 

1. In knowledge. While on 
earth, our knowledge is small and 
contracted. We obtain it gene- 

y by slow degrees, 
toil, with much uneasiness, and 
by patient perseverance.— What 
makes genuine knowledge so diffi- 
cult is, the existence and ‘preva- 
lence of so many gross and flagrant 
errors. Mark ew’ these locusts 
abound among Pagans, Mahome- 
dans, Jews, and end -Papiats, How 
many ¢eack, and how many more 
learn error, supposing it to be 
knowledge. How many subjects 
are env clouds, 
and darkness ! 7 las enning ge- 
nius, what strength of mind, can 
penetrate these clouds, this dark. 
ness? Let us then learn modesty, 
and be candid. Men in error‘are 
oft-times the most pertinacious and 
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the most positive. Who mere dog- 
matical, and who so violent and 
cruel as the Papists? Self-conceit- 
ed and proud philosophers—self- 
created and lordly divines—moun- 

tebanks in every science, by their 
crude notions—wild fancies—and 
hasty conclusions, or from inter- 
ested motives, have so encumbered 
the path-way to knowledge, as 
to make it very difficult to obtain 
true ideas of things, and to ac- 
quire just conceptions. Many fea- 
sible but false opinions prevail. 
Many men have done excellently, 
but far more have done foolish- 


t ly.—Four Gospels have been writ- 


ten by inspired men; but many 
more by uninspired men! It may 
well be said that we “see things 
as through a glass darkly. No 
wonder that we are of -different 
minds, when our knowledge flows 
to us through so many different 
channels. What is the clearest, 
purest water, when conveyed 
through muddy, putrid channels ? 


But when the spirit of a believer 

is freed from flesh and blood—is 

liberated from- the body, he will 

be made perfect in knowledge. 

He will see every thing i in a true 
— 


light. He will be ject to no 
illusion. The principles of con- 
ceptian—the ers of the under- 
standing, will be greatly enlarged, 
wonderfully improved. The be- 
liever will then know even as he 
is known; and his knowledge 
shall fill and elevate his soul. An 
argument may well be drawn 
hence to reconcile us to a dis- 
mission from the body. What is 
this dismission but simply remov- 
ing from a dungeon to enjoy the 

of freedom ; it is going 
oan darkness to light, from the 
glimmer of a taper to the blaze of 
day. Besotted infidels have no 
such blessed hope ; their principles 
afford no such arguments to recon- 
cile their minds to death, or to 
prepare them for a dignified dis- 
ae to another and a better 
w 
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@. They are made perfect in 
wisdom, inasmuch as knowledge 
lays the foundation for wisdom. 
A man may learn’ many things, 
and yet not be a wise man. There 
may ne know! without wis- 
dom, but there can be no wisdom 
without knowledge. In their happy 
union with rate spirits, they 
shall be more than ever conformed 
to the only wise God. 

3. They shall be made perfect 
in love. As that precious grace is 
now in the believer's heart, it is 
only as a kindling flame. It rises, 
it sinks; it appears, and disap- 
_ pears: now as a torch, presently 
as a smoking flax. Hence the con- 
duct of some good men is extreme- 
ly various, vague, and uncertain. 
They are not exactly in the same 
frame of mind for three days to- 
gether. Then bear and forbear 
with each other. “ Trust ye not 
in man;” put no confidence in 
princes. The man who loves you 
with ardour to-day, may be indif- 
ferent, or even cold as the eastern 
wind, to-morrow. Peter, who loved 
Jesus Christ with a flame so high 
as to declare solemnly that though 
all men should deny him he would 
not, was so changed in a short 
time, that he denied him thrice! 
Ah! what is man! how little to 
be accounted of! O Lord, sus- 
tain and preserve us! Our love, 
while here on earth, is like the 
moon, always waxing or waning, 
on the increase or on the decrease. 
But, if we rank with real believers, 
when liberated from our earthly 
prisons, our love will become like 
the sun, and maintain one unde- 
viating and steady course. We 
shall love God, the Father—the 
Son—and the Holy Spirit, su- 
premely. We shall love angels 
and men subordinately, and our- 
selves with becoming moderation. 
No longer any altercations, altera- 
tions, and painful changes. How 
: delightful and how desirable is 
' such a state. Oh! let our loins be 


girt about with truth, and our 
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lamps be new trimmed and burn- 
ing. See Matt. xxv. 7. 

4. The spirits of just men are 
made perfect in holiness. While here 
on earth, their fallen nature is such, 
and the “ filthiness of flesh and 
spirit,” that it is with no small diffi 
culty that they can cleanse them- 
selves, as St. Paul advises. They 
wish to go on to ion, but 
are sadly imped tly ob- 
structed in their p and 
their souls are not a little dis- 
cow: “ because of the way.” 
In this world the image of Jesus 
Christ is but faintly sketched on 
their souls—some lineaments are 
scarcely discernible; but in the 
world to come, and when they 
are freed from cumbersome clay, 
the sketch will be finished, the 
drawing will be complete. Every 
stroke will be full and masterly, 
and exhibit to admiring millions 
the workmanship of G God the Holy 
Ghost: “ For we are his work- 
manship, created in Curist unto 
good works.” The first rough 
sketch of the artist, the outlines 
which the painter draws as the 
foundation of his future work, are 
hardly understood by a mere ob- 
server. But when the whole piece 
is finished, it occasions admira-~ 
tion, and inspires sensible delight. ‘ 
It is so with the “ spirits of just 
men made perfect.” It is the 
finished work that will give birth 
to admiration and holy joy. When 
completed, it will be holiness with- 
out a flaw; no spot will remain, 
“ or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 
Believers, when thus confirmed, 
will be liable te no more painful 
variations, vexations, or change. 
They shall be housed for ever, and 

out no more.” 

5. They shall be made perfect in 
every faculty and spot of their 
souls. Si ar Aasarenryy et ard 


as the bendi 

ae be a agp fixed on “ero 
objects ; "their desires shall 

centr in God, and be satisfied to 

rapture } their tempers, now often. 
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irregular and perturbed, will then 
be all placid and serene, as the 
summer seas, or the unruffled 
lake.—These are some of the en- 
livening prospects afforded to us 
by that book which infidels despise. 
But the careless and lukewarm will 
feel little or no interest in such 
prospects. They sit and — = 
prosperity kere—of gains an 
Pleasures which they shall never 
realize. A careless spirit, and car- 
nal security, have ruined more 
souls than Noah's deluge, or all 
the wars of Cesar! And now I 
beseech you, by all that is sacred, 
consider well your state. You will 
not live here always. There is a 
world to come ; a world of woe, a 
world of happiness. Matt. xiii. 

Infidels and profane men should 
take alarm at this subject—“ The 
spirits of just men made perfect.” 
However sweet, however comfort- 
able this doctrine is, it can afford 
them no grain, no atom of conso- 
lation: for it is not their spirits 
that will be thus made perfect, 
but.the “ spirits.of just men”— 
men whose hearts have been re- 
newed and sanctified, humbled 
and made holy. Men that enjoy 
heaven at~ last must be “ made 
meet for the heavenly inheritance.” 
As ly men conform them- 
selves to wicked and rebellious 
spirits, in théir opposition to God 
and godliness, wicked spirits will 
be their future and final tormen- 
tors, and rend the caul of their 
heart. It is highly probable that 
such wicked spirits are always 
near to ungodly men now, to throw 
allurements in their way, to tempt 
them, and lead them on in a way 
that is not good—the broad way— 
that they may have the cruel gra- 
tifieation of tormenting them in the 
world to come. 

Believers in Jesus may rejoice 
in this subject, and take the high- 
est satisfaction in the 


opening 

ee which it affords. The 
will perfect that which con- 
cerns them. He will fulfil in them 
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“all the good pleasure of his will, 
and the work of faith with power.” 


Phil. i. 6. 

How and happy are 
all the inhabitants of ven ! 
There every bosom burns with 
ne seraphic fire, a holy flaming 

ve. Oh! “follow after charity.” 
Pursue it with eager desires. It 
is more in worth than the riches 
of India.—Even now, “ above all 
put on charity.”, It is the 
bond of perfection ; the rich belt, 
the golden clasp of the Christian 
armour. All is leose and imper- 
fect without it. Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth. If you 
would die safe, you must not con- 
tent yourself with the shadow of 
religion, the mere outward sem- 
blance. Can a shadow clothe and 
feed you? Can a shadow strength- 
ep oad comfort you ? 

In the concerns of religion and 
the soul, how many content them- 
selves with shadows! “ Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked.”— 
“« Examine yourselves whether you 
be in the faith,” &c. 

L. L. 


~. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
CONSIDERED, IN REFERENCE TO 
THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


Gentlemen, 
Havine recently had my attention 
powerfully drawn towards this in- 
stitution, by circumstances which 
it is not necessary to mention, [ 
am induced to offer, for insertion 
in your valuable miscellany, a few 
thoughts on this important esta- 
blishment. Perhaps you may not 
be indisposed thus to add your 
public testimony, through the me- 
dium of acorrespondent ; although, 
after a lapse of about twenty years, 
since this society was first esta- 
blished, it can hardly be expected 
that any thing should be said upon 
the subject which is not obvious 
and trite. The Society in ques- 
tien, though perhaps in general 
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occupying only a secondary place 
in our minds, is by no means of 
trifling consequence. Indeed, it 
must be evident, that, in propor- 
tion as we extend, by our benevo- 
jent exertions, the benefits of edu- 
cation to the humbler classes of 
the community, we lay ourselves 
under the imperious obligation to 

the boon we have thus com- 
municated against the dangers to 
which it is exposed. To create 
an appetite for mental food, and 
then leave the objects of our soli- 
citude to feed upon deleterious 
viands, is a line of conduct which 
humanity would most earnestly 
deprecate. If we teach the poor 
to read, and then heedlessly per- 
mit them to exercise this acquired 
talent upon such despicable and 
injurious publications as are at pre- 
sent flowing from the press, and 
which are most extensively cir- 
culated by means of the lowest 
order of hawkers, we should ra- 
ther be inflicting an injury than 
imparting a benefit. In general, 
respectable publications are not 
within the reach of the poor, or of 
the major part of out mechanics, 
nor are they adapted to their pe- 
culiar circumstances. It is highly 
requisite, therefore, that our bene- 
ficence should not stop short at 
what may, if left without any fa- 
vourable or friendly direction, be 
regarded as an equivocal donation. 
Certainly, unless we furnish the 
poor, whom we have taught to 
read, with appropriate means of 
further religious instruction, our 
benevolent intentions are but half 
accomplished. One of the prin- 
cipal objections urged against the 
education of the poor is founded 
on the probability that they will 
read improper books, and thus be- 
come infidels in religion, and in- 
cendiaries in politics. It is our 
' duty, therefore, to endeavour to si- 
lence this objection, by supplying a 
sufficient quantity of suitable publi- 
cations, whereby we may hope, by 
the blessing of God. upon our ex- 
ertions, not only to prevent the 
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evils apprehended by those who 
are unfriendly to our proceedings, 
but also to facilitate and accom- 
plish all those important results 
which an extensive and Christian 
benevolence would most ardently 
desire. The circumstances of the 
present times demand peculiar at- 
tention to this subject. repmee 
it must be admitted, has recently 
assumed a most daring effrontery ; 
and whatever difference of opinion 
may exist with respect to the pro- 
secution of deists, no real Chris- 
tian, no cordial friend to correct 
moral principles, can doubt for a 
moment the propriety and import- 
ance of endeavouring to counteract 
the influence of infidel publica- 
tions, by the distribution of tracts 
and small pamphlets of an oppo- 
site tendency. At present, we are 
called upon to exert ourselves in 
this way to the utmost extent of 
our abilities ; for though infidelity 
may be silenced by the interven- 
tion of the law, it is not to be sup- 
that its virulence is abated, 
or its zeal at all diminished. Satan 
and his emissaries are never unem- 
ployed, or unmindful of their ap- 
propriate business. Every Chris- 
tian, who is true to his profession, 
must be anxious in some way to 
subserve the cause and interest of 
the gospel. But every one has not 
the talent of public teaching. Re- 
ligious tracts afford the means b 
which all, both young and old, 
may become teachers of righteous- 
ness. Besides, such is their un- 
assuming appearance, that in man 
cases these little monitors gain ad- 
mittance where no other would be 
accepted. The great importance 
of “ The Religious Tract Society,” 
therefore, appears most evident, at 
the present crisis; and, with sub- 
mission, I would add, it has very 
urgent claims upon the liberal sup- 
port of all who wish well to their 
country, and who ardently long 
for that period, when “ all shail 
know the Lord, even from the 
least to the greatest.” 
W. E. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL MISCELLANIES: 


No. III. 
VOLCANOS AND EARTHQUAKES. 


Among the most awful and alarm- 

ing phenomena which affect our 

globe, and solicit our attention, 

are volcanos and earthquakes. It 

is probable that they were more 

numerous in ancient times, and 

not less destructive, than im more 

recent periods. Etna has been 

known from very remote anti- 

quity. Its first eruption noticed 

in history was 500 years before 

the Christian era, when it is re- 

corded to have shook the whole of 
Europe. Of earthquakes the sa- 

ered volume makes occasional men- _ 
tion ; and it seems frequently to 
allude to volcanos; as when it 
speaks of “the earth melting,” and 
*‘ the hills melting like wax at the 
presence of the Lord.” When the 
Psalmist speaks of a “fire going 
before God, and burning up his 
enemies,” an allusion a to 
be made to an eruption of fire from 
the crater of some burning moun- 
tain; and a reference, it is pro- 

bable, was made to both a vol- 
canic eruption and the effects of 
an earthquake, in that awful pas- 
sage in the prophecies of Nahum, 

“« Who can stand before his indig- 

nation? and who can abide in the 
fierceness of his anger? his fury is 

poured out like fire, and the rocks 
are thrown down by him.” Some 

account of earthquakes and vol- 

canos, in general, may tend to 

illustrate the import of these and 

similar passages of sacred scrip- 

ture. 

All parts of the earth are ex- 
posed to the effects of volcanic 
phenomena. The principal volcanos 
in Europe are about 120 or 130. 
Etna, Vesuvius, Hecla, Strom- 
bolo, Vulcano, and Lipari, are the 
chief. There are many others in 
different parts of the world, which 
we cannot enumerate. For a more 
particular account of all the burn- 


ing mountains at present known, 
we must refer to Gisborne’s Natural 
Theology. Of the causes of vol- 
canic convulsions and eruptions 
we know but little with certainty ; 
but it has: been observed, that in 
those places where volcanos exist, 
and where the causes of earth- 
quakes appear to reside, pyrites, 
which is a composition of iron and 
sulphur, abounds, and not infre- 
uently sulphur in its native state : 
this latter substance is generally 
found in large quantities in extinct 
volcanos. It is well known, that 
when large quantities of pyrites 
are piled together, and sufficiently 
moistened with water, they soon 
ignite, and continue to burn for a 
considerable time. It is, therefore, 
probable that the ignition of this 
substance is the cause of volcanos. 
But how it becomes influenced at 
those immense depths where vol- 
canic fires rage, philosophy has 
not yet ascertained ; the fact, ne- 
vertheless, seems unquestionable. 
And that these substances do exist 
in large quantities in volcanos is 
evidenced, from the strong sul- 
phuriate effluvium which accom- 
panies volcanic eruptions, and from 
a chemical analysis of the lava which 
is ejected, in which a considerable 
proportion of iron is always found. 
These fires being kindled, they 
become so intense as to melt what- 
ever substances may be exposed 
to their operation, and extend their 
ravages to a vast distance around. 
At length, water rushing in upon 
this melted mass, it is instantly 
converted into an elastic vapour, or 
steam, whose expansive power no- 
thing can resist, and which rapidly 
opens for itself a passage through 
the incumbent strata, which after- 
wards becomes the crater, from 
which the melted lava often flows 
in incredible quantities, devastating 
the surrounding country for many 
miles, or covering it with ashes to 
a considerable depth. Nor let it 
be imagined that steam is an 
agent too weak to effect those 
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tremendous convulsions which fire- 
quently attend earthquakes. For 
if one single drop of water falling 
into’ a furnace of melted copper, 
would’ blow up the whole of the 
building, (which has been affirm- 
ed,) who can conceive what effects 
would result-from a stream of water 
forcing its way over a mass of lava, 
many thiles in extent, and most in- 
tensely heated ? Some philosophers 
have, indeed, attributed earthquakes 
to electricity, but without sufficient 
data. It is true, that the smoke 
and vapour of volcanos are found 
to be highly electrical ; but this 
may arise from the influence of 
voleanic phenomena upon the at- 
mosphere, Steam is the only agent 
to which we can rationally attri- 
bute these effects; and from the 
circumstance of vast volumes of 
steam and hot water being often 
discharged from the craters of vol- 
canos at the time of an eruption, 
we may reasonably infer that this 
is the real cause of earthquakes ; 
at Jeast, till philosophy shall assign 
one more probable. 

That the agent which exists in 
‘the vast and awful caverns of 
burning mountains, possesses a 
most astonishing power, is ascer- 
tained from many facts. At a con- 
siderable distance around the cra- 
ters of volcanos, are found im- 
mense stones, which have, unques- 
tionably, been ejected at the times 
of their most violent eruptions. 
One such stone is found eight 
miles from the principal crater of 
Etna, weighing not less than six- 
teen tons. The stone has evidently 
been ejected in a solid and coherent 
mass. What an astonishing force, 
then, was necessary to raise this body 
of matter from the volcanic focus, 
and to project it to that height in the 
atmosphere, to which its distance 
from the ctater, being eight miles, 
proves that it must have been ele- 
vated? The mountain itself is at 
least ten thousand feet high ; and 
the gulf from which this stone 
came, may probably be as much 
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below, nay, it may possibly be 
many miles; to raise a weight of 
sixteen tons twenty or thirty thou- 
sand feet, under the greatest dis- 
advantages, arising from the rocks, 
which, it is most likely, project 
from the sides of the passage 
through which it came, and to 
throw it eight miles from the sum- 
mit of the crater, requires the ap- 
plication of a force which exceeds 
the power of our imagination to 
conceive. And this is by no means 
a solitary instance. Sir William 
Hamilton informs us, that at the 
time of the great eruption of Ve- 
suvius, in 1779, a vast stream of 
melted lava was projected to the 
height of, at least, ten thousand 
feet above the top of the moun- 
tain. 

The eruptions of volcanos are 
generally preceded by the shocks 
of earthquakes, and dreadful noises 
which seem to come from under 
the ground. These noises are, 
probably, occasioned, partly by the 
falling in of vast masses of rocks 
and earth from the sides of caverns 
into the unknown depths below ; 
and partly by the bréaking of roc- 
ky strata which are raised up and 
fractured by the mighty agent, be 
it what it may, to which these 
dreadful convulsions must be‘ at- 
tributed. These noises vary greatly ; 
sometimes they resemble the roar- 
ing of distant artillery ; sometimes 
the rumbling of heavy carriages 
over a oaghh pavement; and at 
other times the escaping of steam 
from the boiler in which it is con- 
fined. Dreadful thunderings and 
lightnings usually attend these ter- 
rifle events, which add greatly to 
the horror which they never fail 
to excite in those places which lie 
contiguous. 

It appears that different vol- 
canos have some connexion with 
each other, and with lakes and 
springs over a great portion of 
the earth’s surface, At the time 
of the memorable earthquake, 
which destroyed Lisbon, m the 
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year £755, in which about sixty 
thousand human beings perished 
in a moment, many of the springs 
and lakes in Britain and several 
parts of Europe were violently 
agitated ; some of them threw up 
mud and sand, and emitted a 
fetid odour. The morning of the 
earthquake, the hot springs at Top- 
litz, in Bohemia, suddenly ceased 
to flow for a minute, and then 
burst forth with prodigious vio- 
lence, throwing up turbid water of 
a high temperature. The hot 
wells at Bristol were coloured red, 
and rendered unfit for use for some 
months afterwards. This earth- 
quake extended even across the 
Atlantic, and the water of the dis- 
tant Lake Ontario was violently 
agitated. After this earthquake, 
Europe, Africa, and America were 
for some time repeatedly agitated 
by subterranean explosions. Etna, 
which had been in a state of pro- 
found repose for eighty years, 
broke out with great activity ; and 
some .of the most tremendous 
earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions, ever recorded in history, 
were witnessed in Mexico. ‘ 

Of. the horrid devastations oc- 
casioned by earthquakes, and the 
eruptions of volcanos, we must se- 
lect but a few instances. About 
500 years before Christ an earth- 
5 ay at Sparta destroyed more 
than 20,000 Lacedemonians. Jo- 
sephus mentions-an earthquake in 
Judea, by which 10,000 persons 
perished. The most tremendous 
of ancient.earthquakes is that men- 
tioned by Pliny, which occurred in 
Asia Minor, and swallowed up 
twelve cities. Antioch has been 
thrice buried, with large tracts of 
the adjacent country: the second 
time 40,000 perished, and within 
sixty years after it was again de- 
stroyed with 60,000 inhabitants. In 
the year A. D. 79, by an eruption 
from Vesuvius, both the extensive 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
were destroyed, and the places 
where they stood were not even 
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known till lately. An earthquake 
in Jamaica, in 1692, destroyed in 
two minutes Port Royal, the capi- 
tal of the island, and sunk the 
houses in a gulf forty fathoms 
deep. In the year 1638, an earth- 
quake in Calabria swallowed up 
the city of Euphamia, and all its 
inhabitants, leaving its site occu- 
pied by a lake. In 1693 an earth- 
quake in Sicily shook the whole 
island, when fifty-four cities and 
towns, besides an incredible num- 
ber of villages and houses, were 
either destroyed or greatly da- 
maged; and of the magnificent 
city of Catania, there was not a 
trace of its existence to be seen, 
and we are assured that of 18,900 
inhabitants, 18,000 perished. The 
earthquake which destroyed Lis- 
bon, already mentioned, extended 
over a tract of at least four mil- 
lions of square miles. Sir William 
Hamilton informs us, that in 1783 


‘the dreadful earthquake which 


took place in Italy and Sicily, de- 
stroyed all the cities and towns 
within a circle of forty-four miles 
in diameter, and occasioned exten- 
sive mischief over a circle 144 
miles in diameter. In the course 
of last summer only, dreadful 
havoc was occasioned in the East 
Indies by one of these awful visi- 
tations. An account nearly similar 
might be presented of the de- 
structive effects of volcanic erup- 
tions. Sir T. S, Raffles, in his 
History of Java, states, that at the 
eruption of Papandayang, in 1772, 
the chief part of the mountain fell 
in, and bore with it the earth to 
the extent of fifteen miles in length 
and six in breadth, and that forty 
villages were thereby destroyed 
with several thousand inhabitants. 
The same authority adds, that the 
most extraordinary eruptions of 
Etna and Vesuvius bear no com- 
parison with that of Tomboro in 
the island of -Sumbawa, in the 
year 1815. 

It is comparatively of little im- 
portance to examine into the phy- 
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sical causes of these terrific phe- 
nomena ; nor is it enough to know 
that we dre all exposed to them. It 
becomes Christians here to view 
the hand of an Almighty Gover- 
nor. ‘“ Death, in its simple cha- 
racter, is not necessarily a proof 
that the beings on whom it at- 
taches have offended their Creator. 
Existence bestowed might be in- 
tended by the donor to be but tem- 
porary. And happy existence even 
for a limited duration, would be a 
gratuitous gift, to be enjoyed and 
acknowledged with thankfulness 
by percipient intelligences. More- 
over, existence might be prolonged 
after death; and the stroke that 
seemed to involve the annihilation 
of the individual, might be the in- 
strument of his removal into an- 
other scene, and a more exalted 
modification of life. But death, 


sudden, widely-spreading, super- 
vening in an unknown and a hor- 
rid form, bears the aspect, not of 
a placid dismission from existence, 


not of a gracious transplantation 
into another and a nobler province 
of the universal empire of the Al- 
mighty ; but of the execution of a 
judicial sentence upon a race of 
transgressors. To permit our ima- 
ginations to suppose that the thou- 
sands, or tens of thousands, who 
have been ingulfed by earthquakes, 
were sinners, collectively or indi- 
vidually, above others or above 
ourselves, would be impious pre- 
sumption. But to behold in such 
fearful visitations, evidences of the 
anger of God, and of the penal 
inflictions of his hand upon a world 
of transgressors ; to behold in these 
visitations auxiliary testimony that 
the existing world is a world of 
transgressors; is natural, is con- 
sistent with reason, is a just con- 
clusion of natural theology.” Vol- 
canos and earthquakes may be in- 
tended, by a wise and beneficent 
Providence, to answer some im- 
portant and beneficial physical 
purposes, but of these we know 
nothing. They seem to be gene- 
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rally employed by the hand of 
Divine Justice to inflict deserved 
punishment upon mankind, and to 
bear a living testimony to every 
age of the terrors of Jehovah's 
wrath, “ [t is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hand of the living 
God ;” how terrible are his chas- 
tisements, when he “ comes out 
of his place to punish the inhabi- 
tants of the earth for their ini- 
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A SERIES OF LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND ON THE SUBJECT 
OF DISSENT. 


Letter VIII. 


ON THE POPERY AND PAGANISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


My dear Friend, 

OF all the mischievous and abomi- 
nable contrivances which the fa- 
ther of lies ever invented and im- 
posed on our fallen world, I have 
always considered ar mg as the 
worst, since it identifies Christi- 
anity with a worldly policy, whose 
elements are, pride, cunning, hypo- 
crisy, cruelty, injustice, and selfish- 
ness. Whether the model of this 
system of priestcraft were borrow- 
ed from Paganism, and rendered 
acceptable to the Christian world 
by arraying it in the habiliments 
of Christianity, I will not pretend 
to say ; but an examination of both 
will develop a striking correspon- 
dence between them, and prove 
that they both design the aggran- 
dizement of a wicked and profli- 
gate priesthood, by enslaving the 
bodies and souls of the people :— 
the principal difference between 
them is, in the one case, the sys- 
tem is associated with an absurd 
and wretched mythology, and in 
the other,, with the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

In one point of view, indeed, 
Paganism has been much less in- 
jurious to mankind than Popery. 
The former seldom persecutes those 
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whose views differ; the latter pos- 
sesses a spirit of intolerance which 
has carried on a system of unre- 
lenting warfare against all who 
have presumed to deviate from it 
in sentiment, and deluged the 
world with the blood of its wor- 
thiest inhabitants. The man of 
sin has no bowels of compassion, 
no eye of pity, no hand of bene- 
yolence, Jealous, insolent, and 
‘tyrannic, he is impatient of con- 
tradiction, and pursues to death 
all who will dare to think and act 
for themselves in matters of re- 
ligion. He enlists under his ban- 
ner a priesthood, whose implicit 
obedience to his dark and malig- 
nant intimations is rewarded by 
luxury and ease, by power and 
flattery. These are his emissaries, 
by whose subtle agency he has 
subjugated nations, trampled upon 
kings, and thrones, and crowns, 
and established an hierarchy, which 
once, alas! threatened to extin- 
guish the light of the world. The 
Reformation offered a_ friendly 
hand to rescue a world which had 
sunk, under tlie reign of Popery, 
into the Poet darkness ; depra- 
vity itself had been defiled by its 
infernal operations ; and the crea- 
ture, which had been subject to 
vanity, was now loaded with chains, 
forged at the Vatican—chains more 
to be dreaded, if possible, and more 
galling, than those forged in the re- 
gions below. The Reformation pro- 
claimed liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prisons to them 
that were bound. Protestantism, the 
friend of God and man, the advo- 
cate of the rights of conscience, 
and the protector of the inalienable 
prerogatives of human beings, set 
up rival claims with Popery, and 
commenced a warfare which will 
never terminate till the world is 
made free. This nation, long sub- 
jugated by Rome, welcomed the 
auspicious era of its emancipation ; 
and renouncing the tyranny under 
which it had so long groaned, it 
embraced the reformed religion, 
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CAPR, 
whose. distinguished blessings it 
has ever since enjoyed, 

It is true, that established Epis- 
copacy in this country adopted 
many of the noble principles of 
the Reformation, and interwove 
them into its structure ; yet it is 
ever to be lamented that it should 
have suffered so much of Popery 
to be blended with them, there- 
by tarnishing and disgracing the 
whole edifice. It requires not the 
spirit of prophecy to be able to 
foresee, that enough of Popery is 
left in its constitution to destroy 
ultimately the whole of its fabric, 


“however it may be befriended by 


the state with which it is allied. 
As it is, I must dissent from its 
communion, because I cannot but 
consider “the Church of England, 
as by law established,” as sym- 
bolizing with Popery, in the essen- 
tial principles of its constitution ; 
in some of its doctrines, and' many 
of ils ceremonies ; and in the in- 
tolerant spirit which it breathes. 
It is an essential principle in the 
Church of England, that the reign- 
ing Monarch of the realm should 
be her supreme head. This forms 
a prominent character in both her 
constitution and her discipline. It 
is maintained by all her canons, 
and the acknowledgment of it is 
essentially necessary in all who 
aspire to any of her important of- 
fices of emolument or of trust. 
This has been made so clear, that 
proof is now unnecessary. Does 
not your church, in this particu- 
lar, resemble that of Rome? The 
head of that church is a temporal 
prince; and though his political 
power is now happily much a- 
bridged, yet it exists. When Henry 
the Eighth, of profligate memory, 
dissented fram the church of Rome, 
he did not object to this principle, 
so evident, and so essential to her 
being : hence all that he did was 
to degrade the Pope from being 
the supreme head of the church 
of England, in order that he 
might ‘himself occupy that situa-- 
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tion. Succeeding monarchs have 
not been unwilling to follow his 
example, nor has the church ob- 
jected to their claims. Their re- 
ciprocal worldly interests have com- 
bined to induce them to support 
a doctrine, which is in direct op- 
position to the authority of Jesus 
Christ. 

Another principle which your 
church holds as essential is, the 
absolute authority which she pos- 
sesses of decreeing rites and cere- 
monies, and binding them upon 
the observance of her members. 
This is also an indisputable fact. 
And has not this principle been 
always maintained by the church 
of Rome? ‘Though the former of 
these religio-political establish- 
ments has not exercised this sup- 
posed right to an extent equal 
with the latter, yet the same prin- 
ciple would carry it to the same 
extent, if unrestrained by counter- 
acting circumstances. For the 
same reason that she decrees one 
rite and one ceremony, she may 
decree one thousand. 

Though your church, my dear 
friend, has been ashamed to arro- 
gate to herself the title of infalli- 
bility, from the fear, probably, 
that the resemblance to the anti- 
christian church would be more 
strongly marked than would be 
convenient, yet that she maintains 
the sentiment is necessarily im- 

lied in her whole constitution. 
What shall we infer from the fact, 
that she has enjoined upon her 
members the belief of a creed, 
whose doctrines she does not al- 
low them to dispute, nor even to 
question ?—modes of worship, from 
which she will not admit of the 
least deviation?—and ceremonies, 
which she has made unalterable ? 
Does not this assumption of right 
to legislate for both the faith and 
the ice of her members, neces- 
ily imply a belief in her own 
infallibility ? 

It is an. unquestionable fact, 

that your Common Prayer-Book 
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was originally composed of mate- 
rials furnished by the Roman 
Mass-Book. Some things in that 
book were indeed rejected as be- 
ing too gross, and too evidently 
incompatible with the spirit of 
Protestantism ; others were modi- 
fied ; and others again were ad- 
mitted into your Liturgy without 
any alteration. Those who had 
the management of this business 
were too much tinged with the 
spirit of Popery, and lived too 
near the days of its splendour, to 
perceive all its horrid deformities. 
Besides, the Romish church was 
viewed in the light of a near rela- 
tive and friend, rather than an 
entire stranger and a foe; and a 
corresponding affection and esteem 
were cultivated towards her, such 
as we feel towards a sister or a 
mother. This disposed the parties 
in question to the indulgence of 
an accommodating spirit, and ra- 
ther to approximate, than to stand 
aloof from the doctrines and cere- 
monies of that church, from which 
she had so recently dissented. This 
will account for it, why some of 
the doctrines, and most of the ce- 
remonies, of the Episcopal church 
of this country, so much resemble 
those of the church of Rome. 

If your doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper does not really maintain 
the Popish idea of transubstantia- 
tion, it so closely resembles it, that 
the line of distinction is scarcely 
discernible, and by the uninformed 
is liable to be so understood. The 
doctrine of baptism is still more 
like that of the Mass-Book, which 
teaches that this rite is regenera- 
tion. The doctrines of penance and 
absolution are other instances. But 
on these, and others which might 
be named, the want of room for= 
bids me to enlarge. 

The ceremonies of your church 
are nearly all of Popish invention, 
and bear so strong a resemblance 
to those of the antichristian church, 
that no one can deny that they ori- 
ginated in that source of mischief 
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and error. Allow me to mention 
a few instances. Among these 
may be named—the sign of the 
cross in baptism; bowing and 
courtesying at the name of Jesus ; 
reading some part: of the public 
service in the desk, others at 
the communion table ; responses, 
chanting, &c.; the use of the 
ring in marriage ; confirmation ; ab- 
solving of the sick ; administering 
the Lord’s Supper to the dying ; 
the method of ordaining bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; consecrating 
churches and_ burying-grounds ; 
the wearing of different kinds of 
vests in the public services, and 
changing them ; sometimes wear- 
ing a white surplice, at other 
times a black gown—with various 
other observances, clearly not of 
scriptural, but of popish origin. 
But your church, not satisfied 
with adopting the customs, and 
imitating the practices which are 
of Roman invention, condescends 
to follow the example of the mother 
of harlots, and to visit even pagan 
temples, in order to learn the cus- 
toms of the vilest of idolaters. 
From Ezekiel, chap. viii. and ver. 
16, it appears that the heathen 
worshipped the sun, and particu- 
larly on his first appearance above 
the horizon in the morning. “ And 
behold—between the porch and 
the altar there were about five and 
twenty men, with their backs 
turned towards the temple of the 
Lord, and their faces towards the 
east, and they worshipped the sun 
towards the east.” This originated 
the custom in both the church of 
Rome and of England, of bowing 
towards the east, and of placing 
the Lord’s table at that end of 
their churches, which are care- 
fully built due east and west. The 
use of the white surplice is another 
instance of heathen superstition. 
The surplice was first worn by 
pagan priests, in their idolatrous 
worship, as symbolical of purity 
in the midst of their unholy rites, 
and was introduced into the church 
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of Rome by Pope Adrian, in the 
year 796, and adopted by thechurch 
of England, when she separated 
from it. Such are the heterogene- 
ous materials which compose what 
is so often called our “ Venerable 
Establishment”—a strange combi- 
nation of much that is good, bad, 
and indifferent! How many re- 
gions have been explored in order 
to find what was befitting so motley 
a fabrication! And does Chris- 
tianity really need the meretricious 
ornaments of a popish church and 
a pagan temple, to recommend it 
to the attention of mankind? Are 
not its own intrinsic excellencies 
enough ? 

But allow me to glance at the 
sPirit which your church disco- 
vers towards those who dare to 
differ from her. In this particular, 
also, she resembles the Roman 
hierarchy. That church, placing 
herself upon an imaginary emi- 
nence, has always looked down 
with supercilious contempt upon 
others. Her arrogance and jea- 
lousy have made her intolerant and 
cruel. She has carried on a sys- 
tem of unrelenting persecution ever 
since the god of this world gave 
her being ; and when at all re- 
strained from the work of destruc- 
tion, she has bit her chains, and 
gnashed her teeth, with dreadful 
indignation, and shown, that what- 
ever her disability might be, her 
disposition was the same. It is true, 
that the introduction of more of 
the religion of the meek and lowly 
Saviour into the English Establish- 
ment has made her more amiable 
and mild than the church of Rome ; 
yet those who dissent from her 
communion are more indebted to 
the state than to the church for that 
religious toleration which they pos- 
sess. Did not the strong arm of 
the civil power afford them pro- 
tection, and lay a restraint upon 
the sonners of your church, like 
their forefathers, the Dissenters of 
the present day, would soon have 
to purchase safety by an abandon- 
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ment of their native shores. The 
frequent interruptions they expe- 
rience in their public worship, 
and in their laudable endeavours 
to promote the cause of religion, 
and which take place general- 
ly at the instigation of a hireling 
clergy, demonstrate that an in- 
tolerant, jealous, supercilious, and 
persecuting spirit exists in the 
church of England, similar to that 
which pervades, and has always 
characterised the Roman hierarchy. 
—Abhorring Popery, as you per- 
ceive I do, and seeing so much of 
it in the constitution of your 
church, you will not wonder that 
I separate myself from her com- 
munion. 

Having said so much to justify 
my dissent from your church, in 
my next I shall assign my reasons 
for my preference of that to which 
I have attached myself. 

Your affectionate 
Tropuimus. 


SPeweweteses 


THE SUPERIORITY OF MORAL TO 
CEREMONIAL OBEDIENCE. 
(Concluded from p. 146.) 
Ceremonies of religious worship 
may be divided into three classes ; 
those of merely human institution ; 
those which divine authority once 
established, but has now repealed ; 
and those which Christ has ap- 
pointed to continue in his church 
to the end of time. That those of 
the first class are inferior to moral 
precepts, no one can doubt ; and 
yet how often have they been made 
the occasion of violating the most 
ec and sacred obligations! We 
ave only to let our memory run 
over the tables of the moral law to 
be convinced, that every precept 
written by the finger of God has 
been outraged by zeal for the com- 
mandments and ordinances of men. 
That the rites which divine autho- 
rity once established, but has now 
repealed, are inferior to moral com- 
mands, is sufficiently evident from 
the circumstance of their abro- 
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gation. We are then to confine 
our ‘attention to the few appro- 
priate and important ceremonies 
which Christians are commanded 
to retain in the worship of God, 
and observe the superiority—the 
vast superiority—of moral duty to 
their most devout observance. 
This may be discerned, first, in 
the origin of morals and cere- 
monies. Ceremonies result from 
the mere will of God, absolutely 
declared in scripture, and some- 
times without a single reason as- 
signed for the declaration. In ap- 
pointing the ordinances of his 
worship, Jehovah stands before us 
as a sovereign, possessed of su- 
preme and unlimited authority, 
for the exercise of which, in this 
particular manner, we are unable 
to account from any thing we 
know of his nature and _ perfec- 
tions. Whether a purely spiritual 
being will approve of material rites 
and forms ; whether a being, “ with- 
out variableness or the shadow of 
turning,” will admit into his wor- 
ship ceremonies which must neces- 
sarily change with places and 
times ; whether a being, “‘ whose 
name is holy, and who dwells in 
the high and holy place,” will ac- 
cept of earthly offerings, even 
when presented with a spiritual 
and heavenly mind ; are questions 
which cannot be answered by any 
reference to his character, but only 
by an appeal to his own declared 
and recorded will. On the other 
hand, moral duties, while they are 
enjoined by Scripture, in far more 
solemn terms and by much more 
awful penalties, have their origin 
and foundation in the nature of 
God, and result from his existence 
and attributes, and the relation in 
which we stand to him and to each 
other. This distinction is not, as 
some have supposed, unmeaning 
or unimportant. It was clearly 
drawn by the blessed Redeemer, 
when speaking of the fourth com- 
mandment, which partakes of both 
a moral and a ceremonial character. 
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«« The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath.” The 
exact time of the Sabbath, being a 
ceremonial institute, did not result, 
like precepts exclusively moral, 
from the nature of God and the 
circumstances of men; but was 
“ made” by the Deity for the con- 
venience and ‘advantage of ‘his 
creatures. That any particular 
portion of time should be assigned 
for the solemn and public avowal 
of our love to God and each other, 
as his creatures and his people, 
were points altogether dependent 
on his will: but that God should 
be worshipped with all the heart ; 
that we should call.upon him as 
our Father with one consent ; that 
our time, and strength, and service 
should be devoted supremely to his 
honour, and subordinately to each 
others benefit, are duties which the 
perfections of his nature, and our 
united and individual dependence 
upon him, must ever have required. 
It deserves remark, that this dis- 
tinction was drawn by our Lord, 
while addressing his disciples on 
the very subject before us—the 
superiority of moral to ceremonial 
obedience ; in defence of which he 
immediately quoted the words of 
Jehovah, by the prophet, “ I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice :’—~ 
‘ whenever the exercise of love 
and the observance of ceremonies 
interfere with each other, I com- 
mand you to let the varying rite 
give way to the immutable moral 
obligation.’ 

The evidence of moral and cere- 
monial duties naturally follows the 
consideration of their origin. On 
ceremonial duty nothing can be 
inferred by the most sagacious 
mind from the character of God 
or the condition of men. Here 
both nature and reason are pro- 
foundly silent; nor does con- 
science, in its most active ope- 
rations, offer a single dictate to 
enable us to discover the rites and 
forms in which God should be 
worshipped. Possessing as we do 
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the clearest discovery of his will 
in this respect, the ceremonies 
which he has established com- 
mend themselves to our con- 
sciences, and command our admi- 
ration, for their beautiful sim- 
plicity, and their suitableness to 
the purposes for which he has 
appointed them. But antecedently 
to revelation, and independently 
of its discoveries and directions, 
we have no means of arriving at 
any certain knowledge—no data 
from which to draw the least satis- 
factory conclusion. We are capable 
of applying the general commands 
of Scripture to particular purposes, 
and of inferring, from large and 
comprehensive injunctions, how we 
are to act in peculiar cases, which, 
though virtually included, are not 
distinctly mentioned : but the ori- 
ginal authoritative evidence in fa- 
vour of ritual service—the laws, 
whether more general or more 
minute, which constitute our obli- 
gation, ceremonially to worship 
God—are to be found exclusively 
in his word. The reasonableness 
of his worship consists in its being 
acceptable to him ; and we cannot 
possibly know that he accepts it, 
unless we first know that he com- 
manded it. On this subject every 
other authority is dumb, that the 
Bible may be distinctly heard, and 
that from its essential testimony we 
may ascertain what should be the 
outward and visible signs of that 
inward and spiritual devotion 
which God requires. 

But the evidence of meral duty 
is not confined to Scripture. Na- 
ture, and reason, and conscience 
anticipate what revelation enjoins, 
and contribute, however reluctant- 
ly, their suffrage to the supreme 
excellence of the moral law. Al- 
though the sacred characters are 
defaced by the fall, and in many 
instances obliterated by inveterate 
habits of sin, this law was ori- 
ginally written upon the human 
heart, and interwoven with our 
very nature. Though the con- 
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sciences of men, perverted and 
hardened by depravity, now fur- 
nish no accurate and infallible 
standard of good and evil, and we 
are compelled to make our final 
appeal on morals as well as on cere- 
monies to revelation, it is evident, 
that God implanted a principle in 
man, which gave him a sense of 
the inherent excellence of moral 
duty prior to the publication of 
any written or verbal command. 
That there now exists in the hu- 
man breast a moral sense, suffi- 
ciently strong to excite men to 
duty, or even sufficiently clear to 
show them in what that duty con- 
sists, though asserted by very high 
auth; . ity, cannot be maintained by 
any fair appeal to Scripture or fact. 
“ The spirit of man is the candle 
of the Lord ;” but this light within 
us, through the influence of our 
affections, isbecome dark- 
ness. Perverted by this unha’ 
“bias, it is no rae le of md 
justing our views, and regulatin 
our conduct, according to the wi 
of God ; but must itself resort to 
his written law to ascertain that 
will, Still conscience, though 
blinded, and often hardened, 
through the deceitfulness of sin, is 
evidently not destroyed. Enough 


’ of the moral sense remams within 


us—sufficient ruins of the moral 
imiage of God in which man was 
created, are discoverable, to furnish 
important collateral evidence of 
our obligations to him and each 
other. e nature of things is 
not altered by the obduracy of 
minds, nor is the evi- 
dence of moral truth less, because 
in some instances it is obliterated 
by habitual and desperate vice. 
The nature of morals and cere- 
monies may next be considered. 
We have seen that ritual obser- 


vahces are only means to answer 
an important end, of which moral 
purity and duty form an essential 


and principal part. By their so- 

lemn a: iation to particular 

occasions, it is evident that God 
Cone. Maa. No. 28. 
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intends them to denote and to pro- 
duce certain good dispositions of 
mind, as well as to furnish tests of 
our fidelity and obedience. This 
being their highest character, they 
can no intrinsic worth, but 
must derive all their value from 
the dispositions with which they 
are observed, and the effects they 
produce in the hearts and conduct 
of those who observe them. When 
indeed we have ascertained that 
God has appointed them, we are 
bound to ir observance by a 
moral obligation, and the spirit 
with which we adopt the instituted 
forms of his worship, should be 
that “love” which “is the ful- 
filling of the” moral “law :” but 
the ceremonies themselves are of 
merely an external and instru- 
mental nature, and would not 
have been appointed but for their 
subserviency to the em ends of 
truth and holiness. Moral purity, 
on the other hand, possesses every 
thing in itself which can constitute 
real excellence. However it may 
be promoted by the instrumen- 
tality of ceremonies, divinely ap- 
pointed and devoutly observed, it 
is indebted to its own nature, for 
all its real im and worth. 
In this consists the chief glory of 
the divine nature: it is moral ex- 
cellenee which renders God the 
supreme object of our esteem and 
reverence, and which gives him an 
indispensable claim upon the alle- 
giance and love of his rational 
creatures: He cannot, indeed, be 
subject to those laws by which he 
governs us, and hence we do not 
apply to him the terms by which 
our moral obedience’ is expressed. 
The absolute independence and 
sa mga _— character, — 
im to a nobler appellation. 
what, let me ask, is implied im this 
noble appellation? —what is the 
HoLINess which he ascribes to 
himself, and as his pe- 
culiar glory? Is it not moral per- 
fection?—is it not the full pos- 
session, the unobstructed, unob- 
2C 
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scured display of moral purity and 
moral truth? In what did the ho- 
liness of Christ—by which he ap- 
peared upon earth the very “image 
of the covisible God”—consist ? 
Was it not perfect love, in its le- 
gitimate expressions, perfect recti- 
tude, purity, and obedience? And 
when. the people of God are com- 
manded to be holy as he is holy, 
is any thing more required of 
them—is any thing more attainable 
by them—than an entire confor- 
mity in principle and practice to 
the moral law ? 

Let us next observe the design 
of morals and ceremonies. What- 
ever sanctity the rites of divine 
worship may derive from the will 
of God, who appointed them, and 
whatever importance may belong 
to them, as the means of improv- 
ing our moral character, and ad- 
vancing our spiritual interests, it 
is evident that the observance of 
them .was not the end for which 
«we were created—that, to adopt 


our Lord’s -admirable reasoning, 
already referred to, man mas not 


made for them, but they were made 
for him. They form a part of the 
wise and merciful discipline by 
which God is training us to habits 
of moral virtue. Hence they are 
but secondary parts of his will; 
-and the rank which they hold in 
his esteem they should undgubt- 
edly held in ours. They are no 
otherwise pleasing to him, than as 
they are morally and spiritually 
beneficial to us, by enlivening 
‘the flame of devotion in our 
hearts, and stamping the image of 
God upon our characters. On the 
other hand, the love and practice 
of moral duty were the chief ends 
of our creation, and the chief :de- 
sign of our being created with. fa- 
culties. and affections suited to the 
holy employ. To afford examples 
of moral perfection among created 
-beings, was no doubt one chief end 
of God in the creation of the an- 
gelic race, and in the confirmation 
of .a latge portion of that race in 
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their first estate, from which the 
‘war in heaven” expelled their 
apostate companions: and now 
that the human race have yielded 
to the influence, and followed the 
example of the fallen angels, and 
God has mercifully determined 
upon their redemption, this con- 
tinues to be his purpose. In short, 
while all ceremonies end in our 
full recovery of his moral image, 
this holy acquisition is designed to 
fit us for an abode in his presence, 
and an employment in his service 
in heaven world without end. 

We notice, further, the extent 
of morals and ceremonies. Cere- 
monies are restricted in their ap- 
plication to certain descriptions of 
people. They partake of the na- 
ture of political institutions, which 
are important or indifferent in re- 
lation only to the interests of par- 
ticular communities. Those which 
God enjoined upon the ancient 
Jews were confined to that nation, 
and had no authority over the Gen- 
tiles, unless they first became pro- 
selytes to ‘the Jews’ religion,” and 
incorporated themselves with the 
Hebrew commonwealth. Some of 
the ceremonies of that dispensation 
pertained exclusively to the high 
priest, and some to the priesthood 
in general ; while the greater part 
involved the whole community in 
an obligation to serve God by his 
own specified and appointed rites. 
Under the gospel national distinc- 
tions are dissolved, and converts 
from every quarter of the world 
“sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of God.” But the ceremonies of 
the Christian church are neverthe- 
less limited to a certain degree in 
their application, We never think 
of indiscriminately administering 
the rite of baptism, or admitting 
persons without distinetion to the 
communion of the Lord’s Supper : 
and the ceremonies from which 
we deem it our duty to debar un- 
qualified candidates, we cannot 
consider them under an obligation, 
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in their present state, to observe. 
The fact is, their unfitness consists 
mostly in the absence of that moral 
disposition and character, which 
every one is under an indispen- 
sable obligation to attain. Here 
is a law universally binding upon 
the rational creation, from which 
neither the apostacy of the first 
Adam, nor the mediation of the 
second, can exempt an individual. 
As this superior law extends with- 
out exception to all mankind, so 
it reaches to every faculty and 
thought, and requires the heart 
and soul, the mind and strength, 
to engage in the service of God 
and each other. The terms in 
which moral duty is enjoined, are 
so forcible and comprehensive, 
that no explanation can be given 
of them, which does not weaken 
their strength and narrow their 
meaning. A thousand circum- 
stances may properly limit and 
suspend the performance of cere- 
monial duty; but nothing—not 
even in the most important cere- 
monies themselves—can warrant 
the limitation or suspension of the 
work of holiness and the labour of 
love. 

Let us, lastly, observe the con- 
linuance of morals and ceremonies. 
Ceremonies have in every age of 
the world ceased with the accom- 
plishment of the purpose for which 
they were appointed. To say no- 
thing of the restriction laid upon 
our first parents in Paradise—the 
prohibition of the use of blood in 
food after the *luge—the rite of 
circumcision in the family of Abra- 
ham—and other positive injunc- 
tions before the giving of the law, 
let us advert to the important sys- 
tem which was then established in 
the Jewish church. Those pri- 
mary articles of natural as well as 
revealed religion—the love of God 
and the love of man—were at all 
events to be secured, and hence 
were made fundamental principles 
of the Mosaic economy: but a 
variety of ceremonial observances, 
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most of them resembling what the 
Jews had been accustomed to wit- 
ness, if not to observe,-in Egypt, 
were wisely added, to suit their 
gross conceptions, and train them 
to moral and spiritual habits. In 
‘* the fulness of time,” the Mosaic 
ritual gave way to the more easy 
yoke of Christian ceremonies. It 
continued in force, bearing every 
mark of age and decay, during 
the life of Christ ; and the apostles 
appear to have blended it as 
much as possible with Christianity ; 
but the destruction of Jerusalem 
soon completely dissolved it. The 
Christian ritual, by which it is 
succeeded, is also temporary. As 
the Jewish continued till the first 
advent of Christ, this will continue 
till his second coming, when, hav- 
ing effected its purpose, it will give 
place to the spiritual and perfect 
worship of God in the kingdom 
of heaven. Like the scaffolding 
employed in the erection of some 
considerable building, such helps 
are necessary to raise the intended 
edifice ; but when once the fabric 
is completed, the temporary appa- 
ratus is taken down and cleared 
away, that the finished mansion 
may present itself to the eye with- 
out incumbrance or impediment. 
And what, let us ask, is the con- 
summate beauty of those whom 
the apostle has significantly cha- 
racterized and congratulated as 
“ God’s building?” undoubtedly 
moral purity—that love of God 
and man, in which the moral law 
is essentially comprised. This, 
therefore, “ never faileth.” This 
can never grow obsolete, or lose 
any part of its meaning, utility, 
or worth:*no change of time, or 
place, or manners, cah affect it: no 
advances of civilization, or science, 
can leave it behind. | It continues 
the same through every period of 
the church, unaffected by the nu- 
merous revolutions it is destined 
to witness, and every where pre- 
serving its native glory and vir- 
tue. H. L. 
2C2 
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Poetry—The Blessing. 





CAPRIL, 


POETRY. 





THE BLESSING. 


Tue chase was done—the feast was begun, 
When the monarch sat proudly on high, 
And the revelry rode on the wind afar, 
As it swept from the darkening sky. 


No lordly guest that feast had blest, 
No selemn prayer was said, 
Bat with ravenous hands, unthank fully 
They brake their daily bread. 
The chase was done—the feast was began, 
When a palmer sat in that ball, 
Yet his pale dim eye from its rest ne’er rose, 
Te gaze on that festival ! 
The crackling blaze on his wan cheek plays, 
fF rah puneatear yay? wait sady 
hands are spread to the rising flame, 
And his feet to the embers’ glow : 


For the blast was chill, o’er the mist-cover’d 
hill, 


And the palmer’s limbs were cold, 
And weary the way his feet had trod, 


Since the matin-bell had toll’d. 
The monarch spake, “‘ This morsel take, 
And yon pilgrim from me ; 
Tell bim we may not forget to share 
The joys of our revelry.” 
Then thus began that holy man, 
And he lowly bent his knee, 
“ I may not taste of the meat unbless’d, 
I would ’twere so with thee.” 


7 Sen mpahip hy sham o’er the embers 


That ol king in wrath replied, 

“ No boon from my hand shalt thoa receive, 
Nor foaming cup from my side.” 

The palmer bow’d—the giddy crowd, 
With mirth, and unseenily jest, 

His patience they oiepuanit beturn'd aside, 
As the deep sigh beav’d his breast. 

The minstrels sung, and the clarions rung, 
And the monarch sat proudly on high, 

And louder the revelry rode on the wind, 
That swept from the stormy sky. 

** What tidings for me, from the east countrie, 


spake, his 
He rais ie'd in bit ovtetreteh’d hand. 
“ There’s tidings for thee, from the east 


cou 
‘The palmer strait replied, 

* A mighty king, at a royal 1 feast, 

“Twas wondrous well—and what befel 
This. king at bis royal feast?” 

“A soblet was fill'd with the red grape’s 


ood, 
And he pledg'd each rising guest.” 


“°Tis strange the news—but did they refuse 
The pledge they lov’d so well 2” 
“ O no, for each cup mantied forth to the 
brim 


With the harp and the pipe’s shrill swell.” 


“+ And where didst thou this message know 2” 
“ A pilgrim told it me ; 

And he sat on the hearth, at this royal feast, 
And bis heart heav’d mournfully : 


Bat ere was quaff’d each sparkling draught, . 
He rose forth hastily, 

And be dash’d the capfrom the monarchs lip, 
As now I do to thee!” 


And the 4 aed pass’d by, as each goblet on 


Wes yoo at the king’s command ; 
But e’er the cup had touch’d his lip, 
‘It was dash’d from his lifted haud ! 


** A boon from thee, on my bended knee,” 
The palmer boldly cried ; 

“ Seize first with speed yon ’ raitor page, 
Who bore the cup to thy side.” 


And the page they have bound on the damp 
cold ground, 
And his treason he hath vonfess’d ; 
He had poison’d the draught with one dark, 
thick drop, 
Which he drew from his crimson vest. 


And the palmer grey, his treachery 
Had watch'd, when all beside, 

In the feast were gaily revelling, 
Nor danger there espied. 


* Say, where didst thou the treason know?” 
The troubled monarch cried ; 
‘I had bless’d thy bread, I had bless’d thy 
bow),” 
The hoary man replied ; 


“« And the blessiog was given, the boon from 


ven, 

Or this night, from lordly bed, 

Thy spirit bad pass’d on’ shaddering blast, 

ith the loud shrill shriek of the dead ! 

O never taste of the meat uabless'd— 
Remember the palmer grey ; 

Though he wander afar from thy castle gate, 
Yet forget not thy feast this day.” 


And the palmer is gone from that gate alone, 
When prayer and vow were said ; 
And the blessing henceforth from that house 


was heard, 
Ere they broke their daily bread. 
* s * . : * * 


Q. R. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, &c. 





SERMONS ON ACADEMICAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS, 


Art. 1.—Education for the Chris- 
tian Ministry. A Sermon, preach- 
ed at the Meeting-house, New 
Broad Street, June 23d, 1819, 
at the Annual Assembly of the 
Ministers educated at Homerton 
Academy, and other Friends to 
that Institution. By William 
Chaplin. 8vo. 1s. Bishops Stort- 
ford, Thorogood. lien, Bur- 
ton and Smith. 

Art. 2 —Academical Institution ; or, 
the Im neeof Preparatory In- 
struction for the Christian Mini 
stry, illustrated in a Sermon, 
preached at the Anniversary of 
the Blackburn In Aca- 
demy ; held on the 23d and 24th 
of July, 1819. By W. ‘ 
8vo. 1s. Manchester, Richard- 
son. London, Longman and 
Co. 1819. 


In a former number we took occa- 
sion to express our sentiments 
somewhat at large, on the often 
agitated question, whether the Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministry of an 

former, or of the present period, 
stood highest on the scale of abi- 
lity ; and we there stated in gene- 
ral, what we now affirm more spe- 
cifically, our conviction that the 
ministerial order among Dissenters 
never embodied a mass of more 
various, or more powerful talent, 
than in our own times. Admitting 
a circumstantial inferiority in the 
particulars there referred to, and 
striking out of the comparison 
those few and imperial intellects, 
who cannot be fairly taken as 
marking the character of their age, 
or of body to which they be- 
long, we can look around us with 
the gratifying certainty, that there 
has never been a period in our his- 
tory, when there existed among 
us a larger or more active system 
of ante uiahioney. operating in 


all directions, under the guiding 
and favouring hand of the great 
Master of all its movements. 

. But next to the consideration 
of. oo faculty, an inquiry of 
scarcely secondary importance pre- 
sents itself in the question—whe- 
ther this active and exemplary 
body, so fairly gifted with native 
powers, be as richly endowed with 
those scientific aecessaries which, 
though of little profit if limited to 
the present scene, yet become, 
when made the adornment of 
piety, and the vehicle and vesti- 
ture of religious truth, of 

able beauty and worth? The dis- 
cussion of this question, in all its 
branches, is a task of some deli- 
cacy, and more difficulty, although 
it is not for either of these reasons 
that we at present decline it, bat 
because it would demand a freer 


scope than our or 
our limits will, at the mt mo- 
ment, allow. The j how- 


ever, is too important to be wholl 
slighted, aud ‘oe thesis boldatind 
selves inexcusable were we to dis- 
miss it with merely vague and 
passing comments; we shall there. 
fore proceed to offer a few sug~ 
gestions, which, whatever may be 
their quality, will at least seem to 
exemplify our general views’ of 
this weighty matter. It is our 
wish to originate a more extended 
and special inquiry, and to pro- 
hadamnaaied i ion, than 
has yet been instituted. We do 
not hesitate to say, that in this 
point, as well as in some other 
instances, Dissenters have been 
wanting to their true interests ; 
they have not bent the force of 
their minds in this direction ; and 
when they shall: be awakened from — 
their languid and uninvestigating 
acquiescence, we anticipate most 
important and valuable results. 

It has occasionally been our lot, 
to meet with persons who have 
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expressed themselves in terms un- 
friendly to academical institutions ; 
but we have in every such instance 
been able to detect some flaw, either 
in their reasoning, or in their gene- 
ral views. Their objections have 
commonly been either of that 
sweeping and two-edged sort, which 
eut all ways, and may be safely 
left to their self-annihilating pro- 
perties ; or of that sneering kind 
which betray some motive of which 
the objector is not forward to take 
the credit : and when we have met 
opponents of a more candid cha- 
racter, we have mostly found their 
arguments apply to matters of mere 
detail ; or if of more general ap- 
plication, we have never been able 
to obtain the specification of any 
available substitute. Now, we are 
no flatterers of these establish- 
ments; we see, or think we see, 
defects both in the system and its 
lication ; but we are far from 
ing satisfied that we could point 
out a sure and safe way for their 
correction ; and we have no doubt 
that if, as we believe, the improve- 
ment of Dissenting Ministers in 
knowledge and accomplishment 
has, on the whole, kept pace with 
the advances of society at large, 
and answered to the requirements 
of this office, it has been the re- 
sult of academical institutions. 
And we are further persuaded, 
that so far from being intrinsically 
injurious, the main reason of any 
defect in the plan is to be found 
in the fact, that it does not go far 
enough ; that there are circum- 
stances in the present state of our 
profession, which call for a still 
more extended and effective appli- 
cation of the academic system. 
Let all the difficulties and em- 
barrassments under which that 
system has been kept in action, 
and the peculiar circumstances un- 
der which the larger proportion of 
candidates present themselves for 
participation in its advantages, be 
fairly considered, and we shall 
then, instead of complaining that 


so little has been achieved, rather 
be disposed to wonder that it has 
effected so much. A recapitulation 
of the first might fill a volume. 

“As Protestant Dissenters,” says 
Mr. Chaplin, “‘ we have no char- 
tered colleges, with all the support 
which the powers of governmefit 
and the tide of public feeling can 
give. We look to voluntary asso- 
ciations, and private contributions, 
for the support of such seminaries 
as this; and have to contend with 
all the difficulties of precarious 
funds, besides the Iabours, the 
anxieties, the vieissitudes, con- 
nected with the interior manage- 
ment. Yes, my brethren, it re- 
quires a good degree of firmness 
and zeal to persevere amidst such 
difficulties merely to do good: and 
no small encouragement is needful 
to those who stand in the front, 
and bear the burden and heat of 
the day.” 

But it is to that class of diffi- 
culties which is connected with 
the character and circumstances of 
the candidates, that we would more 
particularly point the attention of 
those, who are disposed.to censure 
academies as inefficient media ot 
instruction. Compare the situa- 
tion of our young men with the 
advantages enjoyed by the greater 
part of those whose names grace 
the prize lists of our Universities. 
The latter, if of wealthy parentage, 
have had the inestimable privilege 
of an early and careful initiation, 
and are enabled to superadd, when 
engaged in their college course, 
the benefits of private tutorage. 
Those, on the other hand, who, 
though not possessed of pe- 
cuniary means, have been thrown, 
for fortune and for fame, on the 
results of a public education, have 
started early at some of those foun- 
dation-schools, where severe dis- 
cipline, high rewards, and the very 
finest possible instruction, prepared 
them for a still more arduous race 
among the keenest spirits of the 
age, All these have enjoyed the 
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invaluable advantage of sound 
grammatical institution, and of 
early training in those mechanical 
labours and applications of me- 
mory,. which are so annoying and 
exhausting to the mind, when it 
has left the wilderness of words, 
and mingled in the world of exist- 
ences, and far-reaching specula- 
tions. Their early habits never leave 
them; they are at home in the 
complicated mechanism of lan- 
guage; and they move amid its 
_ countless combinations with a fa- 
cility.and familiarity which no olher 
training can possibly communicate. 
Their minds ame been “ opened,” 
to use Locke’s term, by exercise ; 
they have acquired the habit, so 
difficult to acquire in after-life, of 
ready and customary attention to 
certain processes and connexions, 
of which the mature intellect is 
more disposed to investigate the 
rationale, than to retain the naked 
construction. In youth the ideas 
are few, and the tendency unde- 
termined ; and there is both room 
for acquisition, and pliability to 
the directing force ; but im more 
forward years, the bias is decided, 
and the head and heart are filled 
with crowding thoughts, feelings, 
affections, experiences, reminis- 
cences, and anticipations, that 
strangely fill up and encumber the 
intellectual field. 

If we follow up these hints, in 
their application to the case of 
Dissenting Ministers, we shall find, 
in probably nineteen instances out 
of twenty, an entire destitution of 
all these advantages ; and, in the 
special case to which we are now 
referring, an accumulation of al- 
most every possible difficulty and 
discouragement. The following de- 
scription will, if we mistake not, 
apply with sufficient. accuracy to 
the far greater number of indi- 
viduals. A young man, a mem- 
ber of a Christian church, very 
rarely with many advantages of 
education, and in many instances 
laboriously earning the means of 
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subsistence, distinguishes himself 
among his fellows by his exem- 
plary life, his decided character, 
is fervent piety, and by his supe- 
riority of understanding ; he is by 
degrees, and often very reluctant- 
ly, put forward by his companions 
as the leader of their devotions ; 
some unanticipated occasion pre- 
sents itself for the extemporaneous 
expression of his sentiments, and 
he is heard with attention, and 
with profit; at length his pastor 
fixes upon him an affectionate but 
discriminating eye, explores his 
mind, ascertains his views, and, in 
the exercise of a sound, cautious, 
and conscientious judgment, urges 
upon him the expediency of de- 
voting himself to the ministerial 
work? What shall he now do? 
He is well furnished with the es- 
sentials of the Christian embassy, 
and he bears the well attested cre- 
dentials of his Sovereign: but his 
mission is to a various people ; for 
those whose minds are simple, and 
whose views are disentangled from 
extraneous motives, he is fully 
prepared, and amply furnished, in 
the vigour of his native intel 
the reality and richness of his ex- 
perience, and the closeness and 
keenness with which he habitually 
searches the Scriptures. But there 
are different spirits in our congre- 
gations ; wayward and capricious, 
or casual and captious hearers, 
whose fastidious and unsettled 
tastes and feelings must be con- 
sulted ;. there are gainsayers too, 
to be opposed on various ground ; 
and there are opponents who will 
talk high, and refer to authorities 
inaccessible to men of low or li- 
mited education. What, we ask — 
again, what is to be done in this 
case? We know that, with re- 
spect to the real deur and force 
of the gospel, it's of little moment 
whether it be preached in common 
or Corinthian phrase; and we 
would not for a moment interpose 
the “ enticing words of man’s wis- 


dom,” between the plainness and 
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sternness of doctrine, and 
the “itching ears” of a restless 
auditor, or a cavilling objector ; 
but still, in the instance—the fre- 


quently recurring instance,towhich pri 
and are so far from holding with these 


we have referred, we cramp 
_ confine the talents and exertions 
of an able and gifted man, for 
want of a certain species of in- 
struction—for want, in short, of 
that which a competent academi- 
cal course would, to a considerable 
extent at least, give him. 

But suppose this matter settled, 
and the means of instruction am- 
90 go let our readers look 

to the description formerly 
given of the situation in which the 
candidate for ecclesiastical honours 
and emoluments in the Establish- 
ment is placed ; trained up from 
infancy for that one specific ob- 
ject; his spirit kindled and im- 
flamed in every possible mode with 
the desire for learning, as the great 
engine with which his way is to 
be cleared, and his, advancement 
effected ; and let them compare 
with that outline, the brief de- 
as just given of the state, 
te n isitions, 
ry wee ye 
labours of the dissenting ministry. 
The latter has not only every thing 
to learn, and much to unlearn, but 
he has to acquire the habit of learn- 
ing; at twenty, or at five and 
twenty, he has to strip himself, as 
it were, of his mental constitution, 
and to assume a new, intellectual 
nature—and all this, and more 
than this, is to be done, amid the 
exertions of occasional ing, 
in the course of four, or at most 
six years !—and there are men to 
be found unreasonable enough to 
jest or to snarl at academical in- 
stitutions, because they do not send 
out their students, wranglers and 
ptizemen “al? compact.” In brief, 
we are at direct issue with the two 
classes of objectors to academies— 
with those who would reject them 
because are not every thi 
that could wished ; and 


more with those who would over- 
turn and raze them as invasions of 
the “ liberty of prophecying,” and 
as imposing shackles upon the 
ivileges of God's heritage. We 


ecclesiastical radicals, that we 
would not only give to the present 
academical system an increased 
energy and extent, but we feel 
every disposition to carry it still 
farther, and to connect with it 
such institutions as shall provide 
for the yet more ample furniture 
of the finer spirits of our tribe. 
But before we proceed, we must 
pause an instant, to deprecate any 
injurious inference from our pre- 
vious comparison. Let it not be 
forgotten, that we have been ad- 
verting to the point of human, not 
divine knowledge. In this last 
description of science, Dissenters 
take every precaution for the en- 
dowment of their ecclesiastical of- 
ficers ; it is the pre-requisite, the 
foundation; it is that without 
which all things beside are worth- 
less. At every stage of progress, 
inquiries are pressed to this point ; 
when the candidate him- 
self for admission into the church ; 
when his pastor singles him out 
for higher usefulness ; when he en- 
ters the academic precincts ; when 
he becomes a pro 
pulpit ; and when he offers him- 
self as the associate of the neigh- 
bouring ministers at his public 
ordination ; at all these stages of 
his career, he is stopped and ques- 
tioned, his motives are examined, 
his character sifted, and he is re- 
minded, in the strongest terms, of 
the weight of his obligations; and 
fearfulness of his a aor 
A dissenting may certainly 


bea hypocrite ; but if he be, we 
will strongly affirm that there can 


be no h isy on earth so hard 
to maintain, nor involving its hap- 
less thrall in such perpetual em- 
barrassment, and such depths of 
internal misery. ion may 
find its way among us, but it must 
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be in defiance of every possible 
barrier. It is undeniable that 
there is no profession in the world 
that takes so many, or such ef- 
fectual securities, for the purity of 
its public men. In these respects, 
how superior are our constitutions 
to those of the Establishment, and 
how infinite and destructive are 
the injurious effeets of her exclu- 
sive regard to human learning, in 
her estimate of the qualifications 
of the Christian minister. In her 
formula of ordination, she says to 
the candidate—“ Receive the Holy 
Ghost”—and by the regulations of 
her rulers, declares that, with some 
expedient exceptions, none shall 
receive Him, until they have pass- 
ed a certain number of years at the 
University! No regard is had to 
the previous work of grace as the 
main qualification: in too many 
instances the individual is of light 
or profligate character—no matter, 
he has the stipulated portion of 
Latin and Greek, and he is thus 
furnished for the work of an evan- 

ist, and the reception of the 
We dare not trust 


anne 
Holy Spirit ! 
ourselves with comment on this 
fearful mockery. 

But—tendimus in Latium—and 
the various matter connected with 
our subject, has more than once 
put us in danger of forgetting the 


main object of our inquiry. We 
have now reached the point at 
which we feel ourselves called upon 
to offer a few brief suggestions, 
more immediately directed to the 
economy and extension of the aca- 
demic system: but here, for the 
present, we must suspend our re- 
marks. ; 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 


ad 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
B. D. Se. 
- (Concluded from p. 157.) 
Tue object of Mr. Martyn’s voy- 
age to Persia, was to collect the 
opinions of learned natives on the 
_ Persian translation of the New 
Conca. Mac. No. 28. 
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Testament, which Sabat had exe- 
cuted under his inspection. That 
translation had been twice returned 
to them, by competent judges at 
Caleutta, for revision and amend- 
ment; and even after the second 
correction, it was still deemed unfit 
for general circulation; pleasing 
indeed to the learned, but abound- 
ing in Arabic idioms, and not 
level to the ities of the vul- 
gar. He was likewise anxious, in 
Arabia, personally, to obtain the 
critiques of scholars on the Arabic 
version, which was yet incomplete, 
though nearly finished. At Shi 
the Persian has been spoken 
for centuries; and there, , is 
to be found a college, and of 
course, the greatest number of 
literati. Shiraz, therefore, was 
the destination of Martyn, and 
having staid at Bombay somewhat 
more than a month, he embarked 
on the 25th of March, 18tT, on 
board a ship of war, ordered to 
the Persian Gulf against the Arab 
pirates. He landed on the 22d of 
May at Bushire. Habited as a Per- 
sian, Martyn, on the 30th of May, 
mounted on a pony, and forming 
one of a cafila, consisting chiefly 
of mules, with a few horses, 
left Bushire. At sunrise, hav- 
ing ‘traversed twenty-four miles, 
they reached Akmedee, and pitch- 
ed a tent beneath a solitary tree. 
The heat became alarming. 

“ When,” says he, “‘ the thermometer 
was above 114°, fever heat, I began to 
lose my strength fast; at last it became 
quite intolerable. 1 wrapped myself op in 
a blanket, and all the warm covering I 
could get, to defend myself from the ex- 
ternal air, by which meaus the moisture 
was kept alittle longer apon the body, and 
not.so speedily evaporated as when the skin 
was ex bat the thermometer 
still rising, and the moistare of the body 
quite exhensted, I grew restless, and 
thought I should have lost my senses. The 
thermometer at last stood at 126°: in this 
state I myself, and concluded, 
that thongh [might hold out a day or two, 
death was inevitable.” 

However sunset arrived ; they 
continued their route, and the 
heat, the next day, did not exceed 

2D 
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114°. “On the 9th of June; after 
a journey; in which he had expe- 
rienced great miseries, he reached 
Shiraz, and was entertained with 
hospitable urbanity by a Maho- 
m of rank, Jaffier Ali Khan. 

“ Mr. Martyn, having ascertained the 
general correctness of the opinion delivered 
at Calcutta, respecting the translation of 
the New Testament, by Sabat, commenced 
immediately another version in the Persian 
Jahgoage. An able and willing gssisfant, 
iv this arduons and important’ work, pr 
seated himself in the person of Mirza ‘Seid. 
Ali Khan, the. brother-in-law ‘of his host,” 

_ Seid Ali was one of a numerous 
sect, professing Soofeism, a refined 
and latitudinarian mysticism,’ to- 
tally repugnant to the unbending 
purity of the gospel, and on that 
atcount, tolerated under a rigid 
Mahomedan tyranny. The ver- 
sion was commenced on the 17th 
of June, little more than a week 
after Mr. Martyn had reached 
Shiraz ; but the unbroken applica- 
tion ‘thereto, which he was. de- 
sirous. to’ maintain, intrusions by 
Soofies, inquisitive visitors, bigoted 
Moollahs, and renegado Jews, 
would not permit: He was almost 
daily challenged for the evidences 
of Christianity ; and the prompti- 
tude wherewith: he’ defended our 
holy ‘religion, and the manly re- 
torts wherewith he silenced: the 
sophistry, orexposed the itude 
of his assailants,"were w his 
powers and his. s. ‘On the 
6th of July he presented’ himself 
in the suite of the Ambassador 
before Prince Abbas Mirza; and 
a few days afterwards maintained 
a public controversy with the Pro- 
pore of Mahomedan law, :a man 
o t consequence. 

Bn the 26th of July an Arabic 
defence of Mahomedanism made 
its appearance from’ the pen of the 
Preceptor of all the Moollahs; a 
translation of it was discovered 
among the papers of Mr: Martyn, 
against whom, and the universal 
spirit’ of inquiry which he had ex- 
erted in © it" was ‘written. 


To this work Mr. Martyn ‘pro- 
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duced an ‘answer in. Persian; it 
was divided into two parts, and of 

the first a translation also has been 

found among his writings. One 

day, when he was visited by Ruza 

Cooli Mirza, the great grandson of 
Nadir Shah, and the Moollah Aga 

Mahommed Hasan, he speaks of 

the latter as having 

“ Nothing to find fault with in Chris- 
tianity; bat the Divinity of Christ. It is 
this doctrine that exposes me to the con- 
tempt of the learned Mabometans, in whom 
itis difficult to say, whether pride or igno- 
rance predominates. Their sneers are more 
difieult to bear than the brickbats which 
the boys sometimes throw at me,” 

From the intense occupations 
of his mind, by his grand work, 
he snatched a respite, that he 
might solace his taste by a view of 
the ruins of Persepolis, which are 
distant from Shiraz less than a 
night’s journey ; he was displeased 
with the architecture, which he 
designates as clumsy, but he found 
it “ impossible not to recollect that 
here Alexander and his Greeks 
passed and repassed—here they 
sat, and sung, and revelled > now 
all is silence—generations on gene- 
rations lie mingled with the dust of 
their mouldering edifices :” Whilst 
in Shiraz, he had an opportunity 
to witness the fast of Ramazan, 
which lasted from the 20th of Sep- 
tember to the 18th of October. 
During this period all the city 
goes to the mosque ; yet “ there is 
no public service in the mosques ; 
every man there prays for him- 
self.” Thousands assemble every 
day, and make quite a lounge of 
it; each, as soon as he has-said 
his prayers, sitting down?:and 
talking to his friend, or joining 
a multitude crowding round some 
popular preacher. 

“Towards the end of November, great 
progress baving been made in the Persian 
tansiation of the New Testament, Mr. 
Martyn ordered two splendid copies of it 
to be prepared, designing to present the 
ove'to tle King of Persia, and the otber to 
Prince Abbas Mirza, bis son.” 

He resolved to commence 4 
version of the Psalms in Persian, 
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rom the orginal Hebrew. This 
= finished. by the middle of 
March’ following ; and the trans- 
“lation of the Testament had been 
previously completed on the 24th 
of February. One more public 
disputation, in defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion, he maintained be- 
fore he quitted Shiraz; his anta- 
gonist was Mirza Ibraheem, that 

receptor of the Moollahs, with 
whom we have seen him already 
conflicting with his pen. We 
subjoin Mr. Martyn’s own account 
of this controversy—it is a speci- 
men of the eontentions which he 
had often to tolerate in private. 
He was paying a visit to the Se- 
cretary of the Kermanshah Prince. 


**In the court, where he received me, 
Mirza Ibraheem was lecturing. Finding 
myself so near my old and respectable anta- 
gonist, | expressed a wish to see him, on 
which Jaffier Ali Khan weut up to ascer- 
tain if my visit would be agreeable. The 
master consented, but some of the disci- 
ples demurred. At last, one of them ob- 
serving, ‘ that by the blessing of God on 
the master’s conversation, 1 might pos- 
sibly be converted ;’ it was agreed that 
I should be invited. to ascend. Then it 
became a question, where | uught to sit ? 
Below all, would not be respectful to a 
stwanger; but, above all the Moollabs, 
could not be tolerated. I entered, aud 
was sarprised at the numbers, ‘Tle room 
was lined with Moollahs on both sides, and 
at thetop. I was about to sit dowy at the 
-door, bat: 1 was beckoned to an empty 
place near the top, opposite to the masier, 
who, after the usual compliments, without 
farther ceremony, asked me, ‘ What we 
meant by calliug Christ, God? War being 
thos unequivocally declared, | had vothing 
to do but to stand apon the defensive. 
Mirza lbraheem argued temperately enough, 
but of the rest, some were very violent 
and clamorous, ‘The former osked if 
Christ had ever called himself God; was 
he'the Creator, ora Creature?” 1 copliad, 
_* The Creator.’ The Moolluhs looked at one 
another. Such a coufession had never be- 
fore been heard amoug Mahometan doctors. 
“ Que Moollah wanted to controvert some 


of my illustrations, by interrogaiing me | 


_ about the personality of Clirist Toll his 
questions [ replied, by requesting the 
same information respecting his own person. 
"Fo another who was rather coutemp- 
tuous, and violent, I said, ‘If you do uot 
approve. of our dvctrine, will you be 
_80 good as.to say what God is avvording to 
you, that I may-worship a proper object ?’ 
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One said, ‘ The ‘author of the universe.” 

* I can form no ideas from. these words, 
said I, * but of a workman at work upon a 
vast number of materials. [s that a correct 
notion?’ Another said, ‘ one who came of 
himself into being.” ‘So then he came,’ I 
replied, ‘came out of one place into an- 
oti er; and before be came, he was not, Is 
this an abstract and refined notion?’ After 


this no one asked me any more questions ; 
aud fof fear the dispute should be renewed, 
Jaflier Ali Khan carried me away.” 


On the 24th of May (the 11th 
must be meant,) Mr. Martyn, in 
company with an English ‘clergy- 
man, left Shiraz for Tebriz, to 
procure from our Ambassador, Sir 
Gore Ouseley, a letter of intro- 
duction to the king. Before we 
proceed in our narration, it may 
be proper to take a retrospect of 
the conduct pursued by Mr. Mar- 
tyn, during this long stay among 
the followers of Mahomed. And 
here we must say, that not merely 
the Church of England, but the 
christian world was peculiarly for- 
tunate in having such a represen- 
tative amid the brutal, ignorant, 


‘and prejudiced believers in the 


Koran. Every body is acquainted 


with the rg te contempt, 


with which, in general, a Mussul- 
man béholds a professor of 'Chris- 
tianity: a contempt ever ready’ to 
display itself even itr. acts of vio- 
lence: yet we discover this holy 
man spending nearly a year among 
Mahomedans, experiencing no as- 
sault, but from children; and 
robbed of ng courtesy nor defet- 
ence, except once, when, present 
at the performance of some reli- 
gious drama, the seat of honour 

was not allotted him.- The splen- 
dour of rank could not have pro- 


“ured him these immunities; he 
- was neither an ambassador, nor at- 
~ tachéd’ to ‘an embissy : and we can 


détect no reason for them, but his 
Knowledge and his virtue, pass- 
ports to estimation in every region 
of the globe. 

The brevity of a review forbids, 
what otherwise we would  wil- 
lingly undertake, to detail many 
an instance in which were excited 

2De2 
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towards him, not merely respect, 
but sentiments ‘of affection: and 
‘there really seems some basis of 
hope, that his exhortations, his 
reasoning, above all, his example, 
may have operated upon some of 
his Persian acquaintances, further 
than simply to remove prejudices 
against the gospel. But Martyn 
did not preach whilst in Persia ; 
he had thus no way ef coming 
into contact with that susceptible 
ion of mankind, the poor and 
the humble; and the tenets of 
soofeism, like those of every sys- 
tem founded upon pride of heart 
and intellect; upon palliation of 
sin and error; upon derogation 
from divine purity ; like those of 
some sophists and some Christians 
in this western hemisphere, ren- 
dered their advocates, his chief 
roaler unk peokierapelant 
and touching a 
the 1 as + ee itee f. 

On the 22nd he reached Isfa- 
han ; and, next day, called on the 
Armenian bishops of Julfa.—Of 
the state of the Armenian church 
in Persia, regarding its knowledge 
and piety, he gives but a pitiful 
account, The bishops at Julfa 
owe scarcely Persian ; aed 

y er is ractised 
the people. ae aan such ; 
church maintain, among infidels, 
the honour of the cross? ‘He saw 
here “ Whelei’s Persian Gospels, 
and an Arabic version of the Gos- 
pels, printed at Rome,” and “a 
copy of the Gospels, Armenian 
and Persian, done by Joannes, the 
late Bishop.”——At the end of May 
Mr. Martyn left Isfahan, and on 
the 8th of June arrived at Tehran. 
“ As no muleteers could be pro- 
cured at Tehran to proceed to Te- 
briz, it was considered adviseable 
that. Mr. Martyn should travel 
alone to the king’s camp, for the 
purpose of seeing Mirza Shufi, 
the Premier, (or Ameenoddoula, 
and soliciting his assistance in ob- 
taining for him an introduction to 


the king.” So he started for Carach, 
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where the camp lay, on the evening 
of the 8th, and reached his destina- 
tion by sunrise on the gth. He 
found the Premier lying ill in the 
veranda of the king’s tent of au- 
dience, and near him a Secretary 
of State, and another cm, 
They took very little notice, 
rising when he sat down, as is 
their custom to all who sit with 
them; but the secretaries kept 
him two hours in a metaphysical 
and religious discussion. On the 
12th he attended the levee of the 
Vizier, where he was furiously as- 
sailed in controversy. — “ You had 
better say,” exclaimed the Vizier, 
“ God is God, and Mahomet is 
the prophet of God.” He said, 
*‘ God is God, and Jesus is the Son 
of God.” Immediately they all 
exclaimed, in contempt and anger, 
« He is neither born, nor begets,” 
and rose up as if they would have 
torn him to pieces. One threat- 
ened, “ what will you say when 
your tongue is burnt out for this 
blasphemy?” In the evening the 
Vizier sent word that it was the 
custom of the king not to see any 
Englishman, unless ted, or 
accredited by the ambassador ; and 
that he must wait till the king 
reached Sultania, where the am- 
bassador would be. Mr. C. his 
companion, joined him from Teh- 
ran, and they left the camp on the 
13th of June ; they reached Sul- 
tania on the 22nd. It seems that 
the insolence which they received 
at the caravansara fromthe servants 
of the king, induced them to a 
Sultania on the 24th. Soon a 


.Martyn, and his companion, pool 


three of his servants were attacked 
in succession by fever, which de- 
tained them until the 29th. His 
malady he describes as an ague, 
attended by sickness, and intense 
head-ache, and terminating in a de- 
pression nearly equal to fainting : 
{et about midnight, he mounted 
is horse, and set out, “ rather 
dead than alive.” But his disorder 
returned ; it was a quotidian ague ; 
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it rosenearly todelirium, and he was 
forced to halt a day. On the 6th 
they pursued their journey, but 
could not find the village of Seid 
Abad the following night, and 
poor Martyn was compelled to lie 
down in the road. 
‘However, in less than two days 
they arrived at Tebriz: but the 
object of his fatigues was missed 
after all: his fever would not quit 
him, and he was disabled from 
presenting the Testament to the 
king, or to Prince Abbas, his son. 
During his illness he experienced 
from Sir G. Ouseley and his Lady 
tender and assiduous attention ; 
and the former promised himeelf 
to present the books to both the 
royal personages. Mr. M. slowly 
recovered from his fever ; and, ten 
days after it had subsided, haying 
determiried on a journey to Eng- 
land, to insure the re-establishment 
of his health, he left Tebriz for 
Constantinople, distant thirteen 
hundred miles. Two Armenian 
servants attended him, and _ his 
Mikmander, a sert of Government 
guide and protector, was furnished 
with Chappar-horses ; that is, with 
horses procured, free of expense, 
in the name of the king. On the 
6th he crossed the Araxes in a 
ferry-boat, and the same day had 
a view of the sublime and hoar 
mountain, Ararat; on the aed 
he reached Erivan, for whose com- 
mander Sir Gore Ouseley had 
iven him a letter: and on the 12th 
e rode forward to Ech-miazin or 
Three Churches. 

Echmiazin is the residence of 
the Patriarch of the Armenian 
church. It contains a monastery, 
which was tenanted, when Martyn 
visited it, by about a hundred 
monks, of whom ten were bishops. 
One of these monks, called Se- 
rope, presents a character of much 
interest. He was born at Erzerum, 
of Armenian Catholic parents, and 
carried by the missionaries to Rome, 
where he studied eight years. At 
eighteen or twenty he repaired to 
Mount Libanus, where he was or- 
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dained. Here his eyes were open- 
ed to the falsehood.of the Papacy. 


. After this, he served the Armenian 


church at Erzerum, at Cars, at 
Bagdad, and, lastly, at Ech-miazin. 
He has considerable influence at 
this place ; and is anxious to erect 
a college for the education of the 
Armenian youth. The errors and 
superstitions of his people were 
much the subject of Serope’s con- 
versation, = eg occasion 
of real grief ; he of retiri 
into India, to write and gfe. 
works on religion and reform ; and 
really it seems, that a Luther is 
greatly wanted for the Armenian 
church. Whoever will take the 
trouble to look into the travels of 
the entertaining and inquisitive 
Sir John in, will find that 
the state of this church was, in 
the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, just what itis at present : 
—an ignorant and sensual priest- 
hood, an imbecile and vicious 
laity. Perhaps, however, they 
are now a little wiser, for M: 
does not tell us, that the monks 
shewed him “ the upper part of 
the body of St. Repsima ; an arm 
and a thigh of St. Caiana ; an arm 
of St. Gregory, sirnamed the J/lu- 
minator, because he converted Ar- 
menia; a rib of St. James, Bishop 
of Jerusalem ; a finger of St. Peter, 
and two fingers of St. John the 
Baptist.” 

the 17th of September Mar- 
tyn quitted the monastery, where 
he had enjoyed many testimonies 
of kindness and friendship. His 
party were two men from the Go- 
vernor of Erivan; a Mikmander ; 
a guard; his setvant Sergius; a 
trusty servant from the monastery ; 
and two baggage horses with their 
owners. On the 21st they arrived 
at Cars. On the 22d, he says, 
“« promises were made that every 
thing should be ready at sun-rise, 
but it was half-past nine before we 
started, and no guard but 
the Tartar.” The Tartar! The 
‘sunken rocks of the Atlantic, the 
storms of the Cape, the hurricanes 
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of Coromandel, and the sand-banks 
of the Hoogley, were merciful, and 
Martyn survived them. The reader 
will soon perceive to how important 
a dramatis persona we have intro- 
duced him. He left Erzerum on 
the 29th ; and was that day at- 
tacked by fever and ague. Onthe 
30th he was better, but he ate nd- 
pie , was low-spirited, and suf- 
fe head-ache. On the first of 
October, after a journey of thirteen 
hours, he was near fainting from 
sickness, and comforted by the 
news that thousands were dying 
daily of the plague at Constan- 
tinople, and that Tocat, a place 
lying in his route, was also in- 
fected. After a day’s hard riding 
on the second, we find him thus 
complaining in his journal: — 

“ As soon as it began to grow a little cold 
the ague came on, and then the fever ; after 
which | bail a sleep, that let me know too 
plainly.the disorder of my frame. In the 
night Hasan (the Tartar!) sent to sammon 
me away, but | was quite unable to move. 
Finding me still in bed at the dawn, be 

to stornr furiously at my detaining 
so long; but; 1 quietly let Lim spend 
his .ire, ate my breakfast com ly, and 
set out at eight. We flew over hill and 
vale to Sheréaa—thence we travelled all 
the rest of ‘the day and all night; it rained 
most of the, time, Soon after sunset the 
ague-came on again, which, in my wet state, 
was very trying; I bardly knew how to 
keep my life in me. About that time there 
was village at hand—but Hasan bad no 
mercy. At ove in the morning, we found 
two men under a wain, with a good fire; 
thes could not keep the rain ont, but—I 
dried my lower extremities, allayed the 
fever by drinking a good deat of water, and 
went on——to the Munzil, where we arrivéd 
At break of day. After sleeping three or 
four hours, be hurried me away from this 
place without delay, and galloped furiously 
towards a village, which, be said, was foar 
hours distance, which was all | could under- 
take in my present. weak state; but village 
after village did he pass, till night coming 
on, and no signs*of another, ! suspected that 
he was carrying me-ow tg the Manzil ; so I 
got off my horse, and sut upon the ground, 
and told him, ‘ 1.neither could’ ner woald 
go any further.’ He stormed, bat I was 
immoveable, till a light appearing--I made 
towards it.” i 

“ They brought me to a stable-ruom, and 
Hasan ‘aud a number: of others planted 
themselves there with me, ; My fever here 
increased to a violent degree; the heat in 

“my eyes and furchead was so great, that 
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the fire almost made.me frantic, [ entreated 
that it might be put out, or that I might be 
carried out of doors Neither was attended 
to: my servant, who, from my sitting in 
that strange way on the ground, believed 
me delirious, was deaf to all 1 said, At 
last 1 pushed my bead in among the lug- 
gage, and lodged it on the dathp ground 
and slept.” 

Again, on the 5th, the “ mer- 
ciless Hasan” hurried him away ; 
the journey of that day was not 
great ; but the ague attacked him 
furiously. The last words which 
he penned in his journal were on 
the following day, when he. was 
detained, for want of horses, at 
the Munzil, which he had reached 
on the 5th. He died at Tocat, on 
the 16th, the victim of his fever, 
or the plague ; but what share in 
the sacrifice was taken by the Tar- 
tar, our readers by this time have 

Vv 

The life of such a man as Mar- 
tyn, so linked with weighty mat- 
ters of interest to the religious 
public ; so influential to the pro- 
gress of the truths of the gospel, 
stimulates to reflections, which are 
not confined to the simple adven- 
tures of the individual. What be- 


‘came of the Persian Testament ? 
‘ Sir Gore Ouseley, according to 


his promise, laid the New ‘Testa- 
ment before the King, who pub- 
liely expressed his approbation of 
the work. He also carried the 
MS. to St. Petersburg, where, 


“under his superintendance, it was 


printed and put into circulation.” 
On the vast benefits which must 
accrue to the cause of missions 
from the labours of Martyn, we 
leave our readers - to ‘ruminate by 
themselves. Let them calculate, 
if they can, the consequences of 
his Hindustani Versions of the I’4- 
rables, the Prayer-Book, and the 


-New Testament; of his Persizn 


translation of the Testament ; arid 
his ‘Defence; in Persian, of the 


Christian Revelation.—It remains 


that we should make a few ré- 
marks on the literary character of 
the “ Memoir.” We think that 
the author has not presented to the 
public so rich a feast as the papers 
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which he possesses, would have en- 


abled him to furnish. To a precise 
conception of his materials we donot 
pretend, but certainly he has where- 
with to have better developed the 
character.of his hero as a student, 
a linguist, a man of letters. Per- 
sian,-and Arabic, and Hindustani, 
afe not the subjects of intuition. 
But we learn in the “ Memoir” 
nothing of the processes and lu- 
cubrations whereby so masterly 
an acquaintance with Oriental 
tongues was obtained, in a space 
of. time short of seven years. 
Again ; as a Traveller, the ‘editor 
has attached as little interest as he 
could to the character of Martyn. 
The details of his locomotion, those 
little. incidents, which) after. all 
their triviality, give the real zest 
and sympathy, which fasten the 
reader on the hero, in all his move- 
meats and mutations, like iron 
upon the magnet, are most pro- 
vokingly omitted: as if a mis- 


sionary were dead to all the’ 


common embarrassments and _. de- 
pressions, or hopes and excite- 
ments, which await the traveller. 
As specimens of deficiency in this 
portion of the book, we find a 
Captain C sharing the mi- 
series of the journey from Bushire 
to Shiraz ; we are just told that he 
counted the thermometer one day, 
and read a hymn to Martyn on 
another. And after we had con- 
doled with Martyn as resident 
twelvemonths amid Mahomedans, 
his only society, to the best of our 
information, we find him all at 
once setting out for Tebriz, in 





company with an English clergy-. 


man! Now this is monstrous. To 
make no more of such a circum- 
stance, ‘than if he were a fellow 
Cantab. booking a place in the 
same Cambridge mail. Moreover, 
in the life of a missionary, more 
might have been said on missions 
and fellow-labourers ; of the quan- 
tum of translated sgripture and 
sacred literature, already extant in 
the East ; of those great men who, 
if they be not invested with the 


dubious honours of ecclesiastical 


rank, have won for themselves ‘a. 
reputation which the want of it, 


cannot discredit; a name which 
shall flourish as long as learning 
shail enjoy the admiration, and. 
piety the love of mankind; we 
mean the Baptist missionaries at. 
Serampore. Indeed, it is worthy 
of remark,’ that Dissenters ; have 


done by far the most towards, the, 


civilization of the East,; and the 
Hindoos. and Chinese, of future 
generations will chant the names 
of Carey, and Milne, and Mor. 
rison, with not theless of enthu- 
siastic gratitude, that they are 
void of the prefixes of Dean or 
Bishop. 

We had hoped for space to in- 
sert a few thoughts-on an eccle- 
siastical establishment! in India.— 
We cannot spare it ; but we meant 
to have shown cause why this is in 
our opinion an event, as the re- 
sults have shown, not quite so) 
glorious as the pious, but preju- 
diced Buchanan. deemed it. We 
had fondly trusted. that. the con-. 
version of India would. have been 


effected by voluntéers in the cause _ 


of, Christ; and that of clerical 
characters. none would_be. present- 
ed to the i ion of the natives, 
but such as would have borne and 
braved a scrutiny ; . that, as the 
military and. civil specimens of 
Christians, )in,; India, are » almost 
wholly discreditable to the name, 
the integrity of the clerical office 
would ever have been preserved ; 
that the tarnish which our soldiers 
and merchants have spread over 
the purity of the Christian system, 
the professed teachers of the gospel 
would wipe away ; in fine, that all 
our ecclesiastics in India would be 
Browns, or Buchanans, or Martyns. 
—These are frustrated ; and 
we believe, that we are not solitary 
mourners over that retardation of 
the march of trath, which must 
result from a view by the natives 
of the lukewarmness of most, and’ 
the immoralities of many of the 
clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
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very high literary character of its 
present Primate; but we know 
not how it can be hereafter order- 


sity, polluted by the followers of a 


secular interest. 

One word more, and we have 
done. We have heard many an 
affectionate that the life of 
Martyn was so short; for he had 
not reached his thirty-second year. 


But if we measure life, not by promptness 


years, but by deeds, we shall be 
forced to acknowledge that this 
lic man did not prematurely 
For himself his d 
is not to be ; he en- 
dured the trials of a primitive 
Christian, and, doubtless, has re- 
ceived a proportional reward. Had 
he remained in this country or cli- 
mate, it is probable he would not 
have been so long spared to the 
world ; for it seems he was one of 
a consumptive family, and that 
himself had a tendency to phthisis. 
On this account, he could not, 
medicinally, have selected a better 
station than a warm country, and, 
after all, he was not the victim of 
a pulmonary disease. 





SERMONS ON THE DEATH OF THE 
LATE KING AND THE DUKE OF 
KENT, 

By Rev. Drs. Collyer and Rippon, 
and ‘Messrs. Chaplin, Loss, 
A. Redford, W. Hull, Hughes, 
Morison, Cramp, Ivimey, Church- 
ili, Chapman, T Morell, C. Hy- 
att, James Davies, and T. Gilbart. 

We consider it highly becoming 

in the ministers of religion to at- 


tempt, an improvement of impor- 
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CAprit, 
tant and interesting occurrences. 
There is something in all the 
ia; events of life capable of being 


turned to account by a pious 
and reflecting mind ; but in those 
great occurrences which affect the 
interests, and awaken the atten- 
tion of whole nations, there is 
much, which the watchful eye of 


ministerial di ce may direct to 
the hi and noblest purposes. 
Turdlescuts 

trious P 


of the two illus- 

who have just 

uitted the stage of life, the af- 
ing circumstances, though of 
ly different nature, asso- 
ciated with the departure of each, 
the interesting events of the reign 
of the one, and the life of the 
other, afforded so fair and suitable 
an occasion for an improvement, 
that we do not wonder at the 
with which it was em- 
braced by ministers of different 
denominations. The emotions of 
sorrow produced by the deaths of 
these individuals have not been so 
deep, nor the public excitement 
so powerful, as on the removal of 
a younger branch of the same fa- 
mily. Then, indeed, the vibra- 
tions of an affectionate and mourn- 
ful sympathy extended to each 
extremity of the empire, and the 
whole nation was converted into a 
house of mourning. But though 
the surprise and regret occasioned 
by the recent bereavements have 
not been so great, we are per- 
suaded that the esteem entertained 
for the characters of the two Royal 
P is not less lively and 
cordial. In some respects it must 
even be more so. Then, it is true, 
the fairest prospect of excellence 
was cut off ; but here it was excel- 
lence that had been confessed upon 
trial, embodied and exhibited in 
active life, and through a course 
of years directed to the improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind. 
The virtues of our revered Monarch 
were not those of anticipation, but 
were aseociated with: all the re- 
membrances of our early days ; 
while those of the Royal Duke, 
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his son, who so unexpectedly pre- 
ceded him in his entrance into the 
tomb, seem yet to be present be- 
fore us, like the images of a beauti- 
ful vision upon which we have 
just closed our eyes. ; 

In grouping together the dis- 
courses which stand at the head of 
this article, it is not our intention 

discuss their respective merits. 

is would neither be a pleasant, 
nor, considering our limits, a pos- 
sible task. One common sentiment 
pervades them all, that of an af- 
fectionate loyalty, in connexion 
with a pure and glowing spirit of 
piety. All seem anxious to derive 
from the dispensation benefit of 
the highest order, and to impress 
upon their readers sentiments, not 
more accordant with the solemn 
events improved, than calculated 
to have the happiest influence on 
their own character and prospects. 

The two sermons by Dr. Collyer 
are in his best manner. They are 
both evidently composed under an 
excited state of feeling, but not- 
withstanding cannot, we think, be 
justly charged with an excess of 
pathos. The sentiments are, in 
general, appropriate, and the scrip- 
ture quotations apposite, and often 
ingenious. The sermons are highly 
creditable to the Docter’s sensi- 
bility and piety, and though not 
entirely exempt from the charge 
of affectation, will be read with 
great pleasure by all who admire 
the particular species of eloquence 
in which he excels. The follow- 
ing passage from the sermon for 
the Duke of Kent is the only one 
for which we can make room. 

“ In adverting to the illustrious dead, I 
shall confine mysel{, as on similar oceasions 
1 have ever done, simply to what I know ; 
and while along and intimate intercourse af- 
forded me the advantage of elose and accu- 
rate observation, I wil! not suffer myseif to 
be betrayed, by my personal atiaebinent, 
into any statement which [ cannot substan- 
tiate, and for the accuracy of which I cannot 
challenge the testimony of all those who 
best knew the departed Prince. 1 may the 


more readily expect the confidence of the 
public in this delineation of character, be- 
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canse I can appeal to that public, that, on 
all the occasions on which we have appeared 
together, my language has never been the 
Janguage of flattery. I have often repressed 
my real feelings in deference to those of 
his Royal Highness; and when I would 
have spoken the falness of my heart, if I 
might bave indulged it, and knew at the 
same time that I should have but conveyed 
the common sentiment of all assembled, I 
have confined myself to the most guarded 
and limited expressions, because I would 
not wound a delicacy which I have some- 
times seen almost writhing under the. sin- 
cere, but lengthened eulogy, which grati- 
tude has pronounced. ‘This was oue of his 
distingujshing traits of character ; as a man, 
he joined singular modesty with the most 
persevering activity and unbounded bene- 
volence. The public now know him as I 
knew him some years before be appeared 
so conspicnously upon the stage of general 
observation. From the first hour of my 
acquaintance with him, until the last, bit- 
ter, parting moment, I found in him the 
same warm and generous disposition, the 
same promptitude to succour distress, and 
to promote comfort ; and I shall rejoice, to 
the last hoar of my life, in having been the 
instrument of introducing so many private 
virtues to public notice, by prevailing upon 
him to take that active part for which his 
talents so eminently fitted him, but from 
which his modesty, and that alone, had 
formerly withheld him. I never advanced 
this claim while he yet lived; but now that 
he is lost to me, I trust I may do it without 
vanity, as it forms almost my only eonso- 
lation.” p. 24, 25. 


The sermon by Mr. Hughes is 
one of which we must be allowed 
to speak in terms of high commen- 
dation. It combines almost every 
thing we could wish for in a dis- 
course ef this nature. After sketch- 
ing, with admirable precision and 
effect, the character of the Royal 
Duke, which he appears to have had 
excellent opportunities of study- 
ing, he adverts to the leading 
events of a religious aspect in the 
reign of the late King, and de- 
duces from them many just and 
pertinent observations. There is, 
in short, through the whole of this 
discourse, something so pure and 
elevated in the sentiments it con- 
tains, and something so sweet and 
touching in the style, as to leave 
the reader but one regret—that 
the discourse is of so moderate a 
length. We could with great plea- 
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sure insert several passages which 
we had marked for this purpose, 
but must content ourselves with 
one, not doubting but that most 
of our readers will avail themselves 
of the perusal of the sermon itself. 
In reference to the universal mor- 
tality of our race, he observes :— 


“ We may deduce from it the impartiality 
of God. If only the poor should die, we 
might be tempted to doubt the existence of 
that essential attribute. The evidence, on 
the contrary, so incessantly, and often so 
strikingly, supplied, that “ there is one 
event unto all,” (the prince and the pauper 
being equally the heirs of death,) fortifies 
our minds against the assaults of iufidelity, 
and emboldens us to say, with the Apostle 
Peter, ‘Of a trath, I perceive that God 
is no.respecter of persons.” 

“ Bat, then, how widely dispersed and 

how malignant an evil is sin? It fills all 
the space occupied, on earth, by human 
nature ; desolating our bodies, and visiting 
eur souls with the ravages of a far worse 
contagion ; for, “death entered into the 
world by sin.” Nor is sin the cause of 
death only; death, terrible as it confessedly 
is, mast be mentioned as one of siu’s slighter 
effects. If the essence of sin consists in man’s 
aliénating himself from God, the threatened 
punishment of sin consists in God’s alien- 
ating himself from man. The puvishment 
is, in a great measure, suspended; the 
wretch that shivers in the bleakest region 
of adversity, is affected hy the mere skirts 
of that fearful storm. Bat, in spite of the 
scepticism, or, at least, the indifference, 
with which many in lower stations, and, 
perhaps, proportionally more in the high- 
est, are infected, the day of tribulation 
and anguish approaches ; in that day, all 
who die in unbelief an! impenitence, whe- 
.ther their amount be myriads or millions, 
whether they be slaves, subjects, or mo- 
narchs, shall say to the mountains and 
rocks, “ Fall on us, and hide us from the 
face of Him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb.”” 


Most of the remaining sermons, 
particularly those by Messrs. Chap- 
lin, Hull, Morison,Chapman, Morell, 
and Lewis, are distinguished by 
good sense, ardent piety, and manly 
patriotism ; several others, as Mr. 
Cramp’s, by a review of the prin- 
cipal events of the reign, affecting 
toleration and Dissenters; Mr. 
Ivimey’s, by a collection of their 
publie addresses; Dr. Rippon’s 
expatiates upon the abolition of the 
slave trade ;—while most contain 
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some interesting anecdotes of the 
King’s life: the largest number of 
these; however, and those least 
known, are given by Mr. Redford, 
at Windsor. Therearecertainly two 
or three sermons in the collection 
which do little credit to their au- 
thors,and which, however warmly 
they may have been received when 

reached, the authors should have 

d more consideration than to ob- 
trude upon the public. Mr.Gilbart’s 
is singularly long, and singularly 
unfortunate in the annunciation of 
its plan. We are told, in one parti- 
cular, “ The superintending go- 
vernment of God is the claim of the 
attributes of his character.” We 
read to understand, and authors 
should write for the same purpose. 
Labyrinths of words are the worst 
and most mortifying of all laby- 
rinths, and in the sermons of a 
Christian minister are utterly un- 
pardonable. 

_While this article has been at 
press, we have seen, among many 
more sermons on the same occa- 
sion, .one by the Rev. Mr. Wat- 
kins, of St. Swithin’s, Cannon 
Street, in which the Reverend 
Gentleman appears to us to have 
taken a very unfair and ungracious 
method of zmproving the late King’s 
death. In the following paragraph, 
the author has certainly penned 
several sentiments which, could 
our departed Monarch have seen 
them before his removal, would 
have greatly pained his liberal and 
pious mind, and which we would 
fain hope, for his own sake, the 
author may yet see reason to re- 
tract. He says, 

“ His” (the King’s) “ valae for pure and 
undefiled religion, as well as his regard to 
the principles which placed his ancestors on 
the throue of these kingdoms, caused him 
to mainiai:: inviolate the freedom of religious 
worship to al! classes of his subjects. This 
he did, not from motives of policy only, but 
for conscience-sake. The best things in this 
world ure liable to abuse. How far, by the 
excess of its claims, this liberty has been 
abused, to the needlessly sowing of division 
and discord among Christians, this is not the 
time, nor the place, to discuss. Toubtless, the 
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complete liberty, at a premature age. of com- 
mencing the office of teacher, and the pros- 
pect of a more adequate remuneration for 
services, that, probably, might prove accept- 
able, have been the latent and the true causes 
of diverting much talent and piety from the 
ministry of our Establishment, which, but for 
these, might have béen usefully employed in 
it. Conscientious scruples have, however, in 
some of these cases, been pleaded as the sole 
cause of this disunion.” 

We are not disposed to view 
this passage in the worst light in 
which it may be set; but there 
are certainly several remarkable 
and conspicuous points in it, on 
which we must say a few words. 
We have yet to learn that in fact 
the liberty of conscience which his 
late Majesty promoted and pro- 
tected has been abused, or that it 
has tended to the “‘ needlessly sow- 
ing of division and discord among 
Christians.” We think the worthy 
author will find that the gradual 
growth of toleration has had pre- 
cisely the opposite effect to that 
which he insinuates. And we 


challenge him to produce a period 
in the history of this country, in 


which there was so much union 
and so little discord among Chris- 
tians, excepting only that sweet 
calm, and delightful state of union, 
which preceded the Reformation. 
Neither are division and separation 
among the mere professors of re- 
ligion always and necessarily a 
sign of the abuse of liberty: they 
may be among its choicest results. 

The next allusion to the “ pre- 
mature age” at which he would 
intimate that the generality of dis- 
senting teachers come forward to 
public work, is equally unhappy 
and evil spirited. We have had 
a few preachers who in youth, by 
superior talents, and exalted Chris- 
tian attainments, have attracted a 
large share of public attention, 
which we are far from charging 
their episcopalian brethren with 
envying. But itis not the fact that 
dissenting ministers generally be- 
come teachers at a “ premature 
age.” We-have had a Spencer, 
wha is no more; and perhaps, 
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with the exception of half a dozen 
more living characters of extensive 
popularity, and now of tried ta- 
lents and piety, we may affirm, 
that clergymen enter into orders 
at quite as “premature an age.”. 
We know that in London and the 
neighbourhood there are at this 
moment several very young clergy- 
men having the cure of souls— 
quiteas young, or younger,than any 
digsenting pastors within the same 
circumference ; and we risk no- 
thing in affirming, that, take the 
kingdom through, the average of 
ages at which dissenting ministers 
and clergymen enter upon the cure 
of souls, .would be found to throw 
the charge of prematurity decided- 
ly upon the Episcopalians. 

With respect to the succeeding 
reflection upon the love of emolu~ 
ment, we must say, that it comes 
with a very ill grace from a minis- 
ter of a ehurch so munificently en- 
dowed. A very large proportion of 
dissenting students make substan- 
tial sacrifices of worldly interest, 
when they devote themselves to 
the ministerial work ; and there are 
among them many upon whom the 
inducement of good livings, and 
lucrative lectureships, and curacies, 
has been tried. We can assure the 
reverend author, that the unhappy 
and deluded creatures who have 
occasionally entered our churches 
from the principle alluded to, have 
soon been convinced of their mis- 
take, and made as hasty a retreat as 
possible into another road, leading 
more certainly and speedily to that 
SECULAR preferment which is the 
idol of their base ambition. Upon 
the whole, we are sorry to observe 
so much ignorance of the state and 
principles of dissent, so much pal- 
pable illiberality and prejudice, in 


_an individual from whom we had 


a right to expect better fruits, and 
all these upon an occasion on which 
all good men ought to have min- 
gled their sympathies, without any 
attempt at “ needlessly sowing dis- 
cord and disuuion.” 
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Singular Insects lately seen'in America. 
Inrormartion from Green Bay, Michi- 
gan Territory, United States, speaks of 
a remarkable visitation of that country, 
about the middle of July last, by clouds 
of singular insects, which literally dark- 
ened the air, and covered the face of 
the whole country. The writer says, 
*« The heavens are darkened by them, 
as in a densly cloudy day; as far as the 
eye can discern, they fill the air in, 
every direction, as closely as a thick 
swarm of bees. Corn fields, &c. are 
prostrated with the clouds which settle 
upon them; trees are covered, and 
branches bent and broken down. The 
barracks and buildings in the vicinity, 
at the ends and sides not exposed to 
the sun, are entirely black, the insects 
one upon another. ‘These crea- 
tures, with their feelers that protrude 
from head and tail, are about three 
inches in length, and it is said by the in- 
habitants here, slough their skins daily ; 
and in performing this operation, and 
in dying by millions every hour, in- 
fect the atmosphere, so that it becomes 
unfit to breathe. Cattle, swine, and 
Indians, are said to feed and fatten 
upon them. The Frenchmen call them 
musquito hawks, because they make 
their appearance when musquitoes are 
most numerous, and, as is supposed, 
rey upon, and drive them away. The 
ies themselves remain but six or seven 
days.” 


—— ——— 


University at Corfu. 

Ir will afford great pleasure to those 
who feel an interest in the diffusion of 
literature, to be informed, that a Uni- 
versity has been established at Corfu, 
by Lord Guildford, under the direction 
and auspices of the British Govern- 
ment. His Lordship has appointed to 
the different chairs, Greeks of the first 
abilities; and his intentiens have been 
seconded with much effect by Count 
Capo-d' Istria, a native of Corfu, who 
being apprized that M. Politi, a youn 
Lucadian, possessed of knowledge an 
talents, desired to profess chemistry in 
the Ionian Islands, remitted to him 

uunds suflicievt to procure the appara- 
tus necessary for the laboratory, &c. 


Atmospheric Phenomenon at Montreal. 
‘Tut American paper, called the Cana- 
diun Courant, of the 10th of November 
last, gives an account of a most remark- 
able atmospheric phenomevon, which 
took place at Montreal a few days be- 


fore, which had occasioned the greatest 
consternation in that neighbourhood. 
The account states, that immediately 
before it took place, ** the weather was 
bright and unclouded; but at eight 
o’clock in the evening, the sky became 
sur with heavy black clouds from 
the N. W. and snow fell in flakes. 
The next morning these clouds were 
diffused over the sky; and there de. 
scended a heavy shower of blackish 
rain, which, uponexamination,wasfound 
to contain a substance, resembling, to 
the taste, the eye, and the smell, soot. 
Towards evening, however, the weather 
cleared, and. yesterday was ushered in 
by a hard frost. This gradually relaxed, 
until the influence of a weighty, dam 

vapour, which descended from a thi 

stratum of clouds that seemed progres- 
sively to deepen in colour and density, 
and at noon the darkness was so t, 
that candles were burning in the Court 
House, the Banks, and in most of the 
offices in the city. ‘The gloom alter- 
nately increased or diminished, accord- 
ing to the ascendency of the wind, 
which, during the day, was changeable, 
till three o’clock, when a formidable 
body of clouds from the N. E. hurried 
over the town, and brought the obscu- 
rity to its climax. At this moment 
there certainly reigned a very general 
awe. Nature had, from the morning, 
seemed sullen and dejected, as if aware 
of impending calamity, and the crisis 
had arrived. While the inhabitants 
were expressing to each other their sur- 
prise, and exchanging opinions on the 
probable cause of an appearance so un- 
usual, they were almost electrified by 
a brilliant flash of lightning, succeeded 
by a clap of thunder that echoed and 
reverberated for many seconds after its 
causes had passed. This was followed 
by some others—rain again fell—and 
there seemed a good prospect of fair 
weather: but it was of short duration ; 
for the clouds again accumulated from 
the N. E. and at four o'clock it was 
nearly as dark as before. Those who 
had felt alarm, now became, by the 
continual contemplation of the sub- 
ject of terror, tranquil, and were re- 
posing after their recent inquietude ; 
when, suddenly, the tocsin was tolled 
by every bell in the city, and the streets 
resounded with the cries of fire ! fire! 
Montreal certainly at this moment ex- 
hibited a scene which it has, we believe 
never before presented, and which had 
a most appalling and wild effect. ‘The 
sky was veiled in gleom—the Place 
@’ Arms was poner was continually 
swelling by the floods of people whe 
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‘poured in from all the adjacent streets 
—and, towering over the heads of the 
threng, was to be seen the steeple of 
the French parish church, with its ball 
blazing like a meteor, and throwin 
out from the foot of the cross, wi 
which it was surmounted, radiations of 
sparks, rendered lurid by the incum- 
bent and surrounding haze.” By the 
exertions of the people, the fire was got 
under, after doing great injury to t 
edifice. 


The Human Race divided according 
to their Religions. 
Estrmatine the population of the 
whole earth at a thousand millions, 
the following is an enumeration of 
them, according to religious professions. 
1. Christians. . . 175,000,000. 

9,000,000. 
3. Mahomedans . 150,000,000. 
4. Heathens . . . 656,000,000. 


Population, Rental, and Tithes in 
England and Wales. 


THE cay statement has been made 
by a person who is competent to the un- 
dertaking, and may probably be inter- 
esting. 
The number of square sta- 
tute miles in England and 
ales . 
The rental of land in both, £29,476,853 
The amount of tithe .... 2,353,249 
The resident population in 
1811, exclusiveof the arm 
and navy 
Number of persons in a 
square mile 
Agricultural population . . 


10,150,615 


175 
36 


Antipathy of Venomous Reptiles. 
Ir appears, from several circumstamces 
telated by Captain Bagnold in the Phi- 
losophical M ine, that ants are a 
considerable check to the increase of 
those venomous reptiles.which are so 
troublesome in the Torrid Zone. He 
confined a scorpion and a large spider 
in a phial. They got to the greatest 
possible distance from eath other ; but 
when forced into contact, a sharp en- 
counter took place, and the scorpion 
repeatedly stung his adversary, but 
without any apparent injury to the 
spider, who with his web soan lashed 
the scorpion’s tail to his back, and after- 
wards secured his claws and legs withthe 
same material. In this state they were 
left for some time, when it was found 
that the ants had entered and destroyed 
them both. Ants, in the West Indies, 
often destroy spiders and cock-roaches ; 
and, as soon as. they have killed them, 
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drag them to their nests. In accom- 
plishing this object, they have fre- 
quently much difficulty. A struggle 
of this description was witnessed by 
officers of his Majesty’s ship Retribution. 
A large havens entered the gun- 
room, surrounded by an immense con- 
course of ants ; the deck for four or five 
feet round was covered with them; 
his body and limbs were encumbered 
with his Lilliputian enemies; and al- 
though thousands were destroyed by his 
exertions to escape, they ultinatel 
carried him in triumph to their dwel- 
ling. The same gentleman relates, that 
in the woods near Sierra Leone, he has 
several times seen the entire skeletons 
of the snake beautifully dissected by 
these minute anatomists. 


New Literary Institution. © 

Tue lovers of literature will be highly 
gratified by perceiving that there is a 
roject in hand, at Bath, for establish- 
ing an institution for the cultivation of 
science, literature, and the liberal arts. 
Thirty thousand pounds are necessary 
in order to carry this important denge 
into effect. A Society, called “« The 
yptian Society,” has established, 
with the view of rving Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, and handing them down 
to posterity, with a hope that at some 
future period a key may be found which 
shall unlock these mysterious symbols. 


Prize for 1821 in the French Academy 
of Inscriptions. 

Tux Royal Academy of Inscriptions 

and Belles Lettres of Paris, has pro- 

posed the following .prize-subject for 


the year 1821:—To com the monu- 
ments which remain of the ancient em- 

ire of Persia and Chaldea, either edi- 
ion basso-relievoes, statues or inscrip- 
tions, amulets, coins, engraved stones, 
cylinders, &c. with the religious doc- 
trines or allegories contained in the 
Zend Avesta, and with the indications 
and data which have been preserved to 
us by the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Oriental writers, on the opinions and 
customs of the Persians and Chaldeans, 
and to illustrate and explain them as 
much as possible by each other. The 
pene is a gold. medal, of 1,500 francs 
value. 


The Comet of 1818-19, 
Ir is now ascertained that one and the 
same comet returned to our system in 
1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818-19. 
It appears that it never ranges beyond 
the orbit of Jupiter. Its short period 
of little more than 34 years, and its 
mean distance from the sun, which is 
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not much greater than twice that of the 
earth, connect it in a particular manner 
with the part of the system in which 
we are placed ; of course, it crosses the 
orbit of the earth more than sixty times 
in a century. 
Anecdote of Dr. South. 
Tue celebrated Dr. South was sent for 
by the Bishop of the Diocese. On his 
arrival, the Bishop informed him that 
he had frequently heard of his indulgi 
his wit too freely in the pulpit; an 
that such a mode of preaching was not 
consistent with the gravity and im- 
portance of the subjects on which mi- 
nisters employed their talents. The 
Doctor heard his Lordship with great 
tranquillity, and replied, with —< 
simplicity, that he thought himself 
that it was hardly justifiable, but that 
really he could not helpit. It was, to be 
sure, unfortunate to have such a turn 
of mind; but he believed it was born 
with him; for though he had some- 
times endeavoured to correct himself, 
yet he found he could not help it. The 
- Bishop persisted in reprehending the 
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Doctor’s levity in preaching, and stre- 
nuously pressed him to restrain such 
an unsuitable and indecorous propen- 
sity. ** Why, my Lord,” says South, 
«« what your Lordship says is certainly 
just, but for my life I cannot help it. 
Suppose, my Lord, it had pleased God 
Almighty to have made your Lordship 
a wit, how could you have helped it ?” 


The fundamental ‘Precept of 
Christianity. 
Catyriy, in his Institutions, Book II. 
Chap. 2. § 11 says, ‘ I was always ex- 
ceedingly pleased with that remark of 
Curysostom’s, “ the foundation of 
our philosophy is humility ;” and yet 
more pleased with the saying of Av- 
Gustine, ‘A rhetorician was asked, 
what was the first thing in the rules of 
eloquence? he answered, pronuncia- 
tion ; what was the second ? he replied, 
pronunciation; what was the third? 
and he still answered, pronunciation. 
So if yeu would ask me, said he, con- 
cerning the precepts of the Christian 
Religion, I would answer, first, sc- 
condly, thirdly, and for ever, HumILity.” 


ad 
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I, STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


on 
earnestly beg our Co 


make this department of our work as complete as possible, we 
ndents to furnish us with all 


ocuments and infor- 


mation relating to it, addressed to the Editors at the Publisher’s. 


CHESHIRE. 


Cuaester. In this city, which is the 
seat of an English diocese, and the re- 
sidence of a Bishop, non-conformity ap- 
pears to have flourished greatly, during 
the period which elapsed between the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, and 
the establishment of liberty of con- 
science at the Revolution. Dr. Ca- 
lamy, in his account of ejected minis- 
ters, (vol. 2, p.119,) gives the names 
of five ministers who were expelled 
from the ecclesiastical establishment, in 
consequence of their strict and inflex- 
ible alleglonce to the great. Head of the 
church. To the patient endurance of 
persecution, the holy lives, and the ac- 
tive ministry of these men, is to be 
ascribed, as in almost all the cities and 
towns of the kingdom, the first esta- 
blishment of dissent in this place. It 
appears, that the Rev. Witt1am Cook, 
who was ejected from St. Michael’s 
Church, afterwards privately exercised 
his ministry in the city. He was a 


pious, zealous, laborious, and disinter- 
ested minister, and suffered much for 





conscience-sake. Previously to his set- 
tlement at Chester, he had been ejected 
from a living in Leicestershire, tur re- 
fusing to take the Engagement to the 
Commonwealth, and afterwards sutfer- 
ed a long imprisonment in Lambeth- 
house, for his activity in promoting 
the attempt, made in the north, in 
1659, to bring in the King, (Charles 
the Second,) when he persuaded the 
citizens of Chester to deliver up that 
city to Sir George Booth. But his ex- 
ertions against republicanism, and in 
promoting the cause of the exiled Mo- 
narch, obtained for him no more favour, 
as a non-conformist, than was shown to 
the rest of his brethren; to great nhum- 
bers of whom, the King was under 
similar obligation’. After Mr. Cook’s 
ejectment, he continued to preach in his 
own house, till he was committed to 
Chester jail by the Mayor, at the in- 
stigation of Dr. Hall, then Bishop of the 
diocese. Upon the passing of the Five 
Mile Act, (1665,) being then at liberty, 
he withdrew to Puddington, a hamlet 
about six miles from Chester, where he 
constantly attended upon the public 








. 
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-worship at the parish church, as he had 
also done in Chester, and preached only 
in the intervals. Still, however, he 
continued ‘in a pastoral relation to a 
society of many worthy and eminent 
Christians in Chester,” whither he pro- 


bably returned on the issuing of King 
Charles’s indulgence, in 1672; preach- 
ing privately, or openly, according to 
the state of the times, till his death, 
which happened, July the 4th, 1684, 
in the seventy-third year of his . 
His character is fully delineated iy Pe 
Calamy. It appears that he was one of 
the most distinguished of the illustri- 
ous band of Confessors to which he be- 
longed; and his memory was precious 
with many, down to the period at which 
Dr. Calamy wrote, (1713). 

The Rev. Jonn Witson, who was 
ejected from Backford, in this county, 
afterwards settled with his family at 
Chester; and had as large meetings 
for religious worship in his house, as 
the severity of the times would admit. 
When liberty was granted, he preached 
in the house of a lady, and had a large 
congregation, which filled the hall and 
gee and some part of the court. 

r- Calamy describes him as a “ judi- 
cious, profitable preacher; the matter 
of his discourses solid and searching ; 
the dress neither negligent nor af- 
fected, neither slovenly nor gaudy, but 

ave and decent, such as did very well 

ome the matter.” He died, in the 
midst of his days, about 1672, at Ches- 
ter.. His death, which was occasioned 
by a consumptive complaint, was acce- 
lerated by severe cold, the effect of 
being confined to a room all day, and 
forced frequently, for his security, to 

out at unseasonable times of the 
night in cold weather. ** That he was a 
zealous contender for the purity of 
God's worship, his last will and printed 
works do testify.” The latter are the 
following: «The Vanity of Human 
Inventions, in an Exercitation on the 
Ceremonies.” avo. 1666. * Cultus Evan- 
gelious ; or, a Discourse of the Spiritu- 
ality of New Testament Worship.” 8vo. 
1667. ‘An Apology for the People’s 
Judgment of private Discretion.” 8vo. 


1667. ‘* Nehushtan; or, a sober and 
peaceable Discourse concerning the 
abolishing of things abused to Super- 


stition and Idolatry.” 8vo. 1668. 

The Rev. Joun Gansipe, a person 
of uncommon learning and judgment, 
is also mentioned by Doctor Calamy, 
(Cont. p. 174), as having preached very 
privately,to the good people of Chester, 
in the times of persecution. 

Towards the latter end of Charles the 
Second’s reign, there were, we are in- 
formed, besides Mr. Cook's, two other 
congregations of Protestant Dissenters 
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in the city of Chester, which were, pro- 
bably, collected upon the indulgence 
granted by that monarch in 1672, one 
under the Rev. Ratru Hatt, the other 
under the Rev. Joun Harvey, M. A. 
The former, who had been ejected from 
Mear, in Shropshire, and who had also 
refused the En ment, and from the 
pulpit, endeavoured to convince his 
earers of the unlawfulness of it, suf- 
fered six months imprisonment in the 
North Gate under the Five Mile Act. 
In this seclusion, however, he was not 
inactive, and his efforts and prayers 
were, under the divine blessing; the 
means of the conversion of a soldier, 
who had been committed to the same 
place, on a capital charge. The won- 
derful change produced upon the mind 
of this individual, who afterwards suf- 
fered the sentence of the law, excited 
the admiration of the whole city. (See 
Tong’s Life of Matthew Henry, p. 239.) 
The exact period of Mr.Hall’s death has 
not been ascertained, but he survived 
Mr. Cook only a short time. The pastor 
of the other congregation, the Rev. J. 
Harvey, had been episcopally ordained, 
in 1660, and was ejected from Wallesee 
in this county. Among his people, the 
Congregational order appears to have 
been established. These three congre- 
ations, it is stated, were all broken u 
y the violence of persecution, whi 
was revived in all its rancour, about 
1682, so that for some time before Mr. 
Cook died, he durst not even appear in 
the city of Chester; although, after 
that event, many considerable persons 
were forward to shew their respect to 
his memory. Mr. Harvey, who sur- 
vived his brethren, kept himself very 
close, and preached privately. He was 
joined upon Mr. Cook’s death, by most 
of those of his congregation, who con- 
tinued firm to their principles. A few, 
however, remained together as a dis- 
tinct body, and procured the occasional 
services of neighbouring non-conformist 
ministers. About the end of 1686, pre- 
viously to liberty of preaching being 
restored to the Dissenters, some oc- 
casion brought to Chester, the cele- 
brated Martuew Heyry, who, after 
pursuing his studies in London, had 
een residing some time with his father, 
the excellent Philip Henry, at Broad- 
oak in Shropshire. Here, at the invi- 
tation of the people who had been un- 
der Mr. Hall’s ministry, he preached 
for two or three successive evenings, 
at the house of one of their number, 
where he lodged, and thus became ac- 
quainted with some of the most emi- 
nent Dissenters in the city.. Mr. Tong, 
to whose interesting life of Mr. Henry, 
already quoted, we are indebted for 
much information respecting the early 
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history of Dissenters in rey 
states, that all who belonged to Mr. 
Mook and Mr. Hall, had not joined in 
constant communion with Mr. Harvey, 
probably on account of their preference 
of the yterian form of church-go- 
vernment, and some of these having 
had a specimen of Mr. Henry’s minis- 
terial gifts, on the occasion just referred 
to, upon hearing, in January 1686-7, 
that there was a disposition in the Go- 
vernment to grant indulgence to the 
Dissenters, waited upon him at Broad- 
oak, to solicit him, if their expec- 
tations of liberty should be realized, 
to come and settle among them. 
Mr. Henry, who was then in the 
25th year of his age, and had recently 
determined upon entering the ministry 
among Protestant Dissenters, received 
this proposal with attention, thinking 
it might be the voice of Providence ; 
and, after consulting his father on the 
subject, gave them encouragement to 
expect his compliance with their re- 
quest, making one proviso, which was 
of .a nature highly honourable to him, 
that his settlement at Chester should 
be with the consent of Mr. Harvey. 
He was then about ily to return 
to London, where he had already spent 
some time in the study of the law, at 
Gray’s Inn, though he had now aban- 
doned all intention of prosecuting that 
profession; but he was under an en- 
gagement to reside there for some 
months. During his stay in London, 
the disposition of the Court in favour 
of Dissenters began to appear, which 
encouraged many of them to meet pub- 
licly ; and a flattering offer was made 
to Mr. Henry to take part ina Lecture 
then about to be established, but which 
he declined. His occasional labours, 
however, met with much acceptance, 
and were attended with t success. 
His friends at Chester did not fail fre- 
quently to remind him of their expec- 
tations, nor was he dis to m8 
don his e ment with gs oar 
cordingly, after bemg privately ordain- 
ed ‘a Lone, Sy sbvortl " dibiaaa 
Presbyterian divines, May 9, 1687, he 
hastened to the future scene of his la- 
bours. His friend and biographer, the 
Rev. W. Tong, had, at the request of 
the people, preached to them for a pe- 
riod of about eight months; but, upon 
Mr. Henry’s arrival, he removed to 
Wrexham. The Dissenters in Chester, 
who had lately been much harassed by 
severe fines and imprisonment, in com- 
mon with their brethren throughout 
the kingdom, rejoiced in the p t of 
rest which the issuing of King James's 
Proclamation for Indulgence, April 4, 
1687, afforded them; and although the 
designs of the Court were well known 


to be favourable to Popery, they did 
not hesitate to avail themselves of it. to 
exercise those natural rights, of which 
they had been so long, unjustly, and 
cruelly deprived. The public meetings 
of Mr. Heart's friends were at first 
held in the large and commodious house 
of Mr. Anthony Henthorne, a sugar- 
baker, whom God had greatly prospered 
for several years, m0 5 who had deays 
been zealous in promoting the cause of 
religion in Chester. He not only in- 
vited his neighbours to assemble in his 
house for public worship, but also re- 
ceived Mr. Tong into his family, and 
entertained him in a most kind and af- 
fectionate manner while he continued 
in the city. The number of persons 
who flocked to his house exceeded all 
expectation, and continued daily to in- 
crease ; so that,two or three Lord’s-days 

revious to Mr. Henry’s arrival, it was 
ound necessary to provide a larger 
lace ; and their generous friend, Mr. 

enthorne, offered them the use of an 
outbuilding which belonged to him, and 
had formerly been part ef the friery, 
but had been lately used as a stable. 
The work of fitting up this building for 
a place of worship was commenced on 
one Monday morning, aud it was in a 
state of sufficient forwardness te be 
opened the next Lord’s day. Although 

ese proceedings excited the indigna- 
tion of some, and the contempt of 
others, God was pleased to encourage 
them, by attending the word with re- 


*markable success. Mr. Henry arrived 


at Chester, June 1, 1687, and preached 
his first sermon there the next evening, 
(‘Thursday,) which had been previously 
fixed upon as the lecture day, from 
i Cor. il. 2. “*I am a witness,” says 
Mr. Tong, ** of the joy and thankful- 
ness with which they received him ; it 
may be truly said, ‘ they received him 
as an angel of God.” One of the first 
things which Mr. Henry was anxious 
to do in Chester, was, to wait upon Mr. 
Harvey, whose consent to the esta- 
blishment of a separate Congregation he 
had made the condition of his accepting 
the invitation sent to him at Broadoak. 
This consent, which had been previ- 
ously communicated to his friends, he 
was anxious to receive personally from 
the lips of the venerable man, and to 
assure him, that if he disapproved of 
his continuing, he would retire. The 
answer of Mr. Harvey is worthy of be- 
ing recorded, and deserves the con- 
sideration of ministers placed in similar 
circumstances. He told him he had 
consented, believing there was work 
oes Chester for them both. 
About a month after Mr. Henry's 
settlement, he proposed to Mr. Harvey 
to unite the two congregations, and 
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modestly offered to be his Assistant; they then ed under his protection,” 


er, if he should not approve.of this 
plan, Mr. Heary prenes that at least 
they should join at the Lord's Supper ; 
but Mr. Harvey declining both propo- 
sitions, and wishing the two societies 
to continue altogether distinct, Mr. 
Henry administered the Lord’s Supper 
to his own people, for the first time, 
on the second Lord’s day in July, 1687. 
He continued, however, to treat Mr. 
Harvey with great respect, honoured 
him as a father, and constantly at- 
tended a lecture preached by him on 
Tuesdays. 

On Mr. Henry's first coming to Ches- 
ter, his people assembled only between 
the hours of public worship at the 
churches,* and most of them attended 
the ministry of Dr. Fog and Dr. Han- 
cock,which they valued, and were thank- 
ful for. This they did with a view to con- 
ciliate the church party, as their liberty 
was still Ke cugproneel precarious; but 
upon its being u in mitigation of 
their separation te Dr. Fog, then Dean 
of Chester, and his replying, it made the 
mattér no better, it was schismatical at any 
time, they discontinued their attendance 
at the churches, and from that time 
held their own services at the usual 
hours. 

There is a circumstance connected 
with the early history of the Dissenters 
in Chester, which, though not directly 
of a religious character, is of so in- 
teresting a nature, and so honourable 
to the ies, that we cannot persuade 
ourselves to omit it. It will show that 
the Dissenters of that day, notwith- 
standing the cruel treatment they had 
suffered, were not only not indifferent 
to the liberties of their country, but 
were much more strenuous in support 
of these liberties than some of their for- 
mer persecutors. In September, 1687, 
King James II. in his p in the 
north, came to Chester. Mr. Harve 
and Mr. Henry fiaving received an inti- 
mation that it would expected, and 
the church party having led the way, 
united together, and with the heads 
of their respective congregations, waited 
upon the King, and presented an Ad- 
dress of thanks to him at the Bishop's 
Palace, where he lodged. In this Ad- 
dress, they studiously avoided commit- 
ting themselves to an approbation of 
the ill dispensing power which had 
been claimed and exercised by that 
Monarch, and restricted their expres- 
sions of gratitude. to * the ease and liberty 





* This is the statement given in Mr. 
Henry's Life (p. 95); but another account 
States, that they held their morning ser- 
vice at the usval time, and postponed only 
the afiernuvon service. 
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and promi my 4 to lead quiet and 
peaceable lives; though even this was 
severely censured by some of their 
brethren. Very different, however, were 
the expressions used by Sir Richard 
Leiving, then Recorder of Chester, 
who, in his speech at the King’s en- 
trance into the city, told him, that the 
Corporation was his Majesty’s ercature, and 
depended on the will of its creator, and that 
the sole intimation of his Majesty’s pleasure 
should have with them the force of u funda- 
mental law. The Charter of the city had 
been surrendered to the King about 
the year 1684, and a new one was 
granted, by which a power was re- 
served to the Crown to displace and 
appoint Magistrates at pleasure. This 
precarious Charter was joyfully ac- 
cepted by those who had been favour- 
able to the surrender of the old one, 
and who now hoped that some Alder- 
men of honest principles would be 
turned out, and their plaees supplied 
by persons of a different temper. About 
August 1688, a messenger was sent to 
exercise the power reserved in the new 
Charter, and remodel the Corporation, 
who applying to Mr. Henry, told him, 
the King thought that the government 
of the city needed reformation, and 
that if he would specify what indivi- 
duals should be removed, it should be 
done. Mr. Henry declined to inter- 
fere, stating that it was no business of 
his, nor would he intermeddle in any 
such affairs. However, the messenger 
— his information elsewhere. 

he new Charter was cancelled, and 
rport, but 
substituting the names of all the Dis- 
senters of note, the seniors as Alder- 
men, and the juniors as Common Coun- 
cilmen. This Charter was brought down, 
and the persons nominated, called to- 
gether to Lave notice of it, and to have 
the time fixed for being sworn. But 
they, like true Englishmen, (as our 
author well observes,) refused te ac- 
cept it, and desired that the ancient 
Charter might be restored, although 
they knew that none of them would 
come into power under it, but, on the 
contrary, that many of their bitter 
enemies would be restored by it. Nor 
was their laudable firmness without 
effect, for the old Charter was restored 
in the same state as when the ‘Tories 
had surrendered it. 

Among Mr. Henry’s people were se- 
veral persons of high respectability and 
consideration in the city, some of whom 
Mr. Tong has enumerated. 

The number of Dissenters in Chester 
was much increased towards the latter 
end of 1688, by many who were forced 
to flee for safety from Ireland taking 
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up their abode there ; but most of them 
returned when Dublin was reduced 
after the battle of the Boyne, in 1690. 

Mr. Harvey and Mr. Henry having 
qualified themselves according to the 
terms prescribed in the Toleration Act, 
certified their places of worship, to- 

ther with several private houses in 
the city and neighbouring country, and 
prosecuted their labours with diligence 
and mutual good will. 

Mr. Harvey died Nov. 1699, and his 
congregation chose his son, the Rev. 
Jonathan Harvey, who had lately 
finished his academical studies uaAder 
the celebrated Mr. Frankland, to suc- 
ceed him, and the church procured a 
neighbouring minister to administer 
the Lord’s Supper to them till his ordi- 
nation, which took place in 1702. 

Mr. Henry’s congregation, in the 
course of some years, finding their 
place of worship in many respects incon- 
venient, purchased a piece of ground, 
and erected a commodious and respect- 
able meeting- house, 60 feet square, in 
Crook’s Lane, which was opened in 
August 1700, and the first sermon 
pees in it by Mr. [lenry, on a 
eeture day, from Josh. xxii. 22, 43. 
This sermon was published. 

In Sept. 1706, Mr. Harvey, owin 
to the declining state of his health, an 
some difficulties respecting his place of 


CApRit, 
worship, discontinued preaching at 
Chester, and the mene part of his 
congregation joined Mr. Henry's. To 
provide further accommodation for 
so considerable an accession of num- 
bers, 2 gallery was erected, in May 
1707; and the united churches, con- 
sisting of above 350 communicants, 
formed one harmonious and affectionate 
people. Mr. Harvey junior, died in 
1708. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. 
Tong’s work for a particular account of 
Mr. Henry's mode of conducting his 
— work. His labours were not con- 

ned to bis own people. He was very 
useful in visiting and preaching to the 
prisoners in the Castle, and in the 
towns and villages round Chester, in 
many of which he preached monthly 
lectures, and a visible effect was pro- 
duced among the inhabitants. 

After declining repeated and urgent 
invitations to take the charge of several 
of the most respectable congregations in 
London ; in Midsummer 1711, after 
much intreaty, and by the advice of 
several of the London ministers, he ac- 
cepted ap unanimous invitation from 
the congregation at Hackney, (now 
Rev. H. F. Burder’s,) and took an af- 
fectionate and mournful leave of his 
beloved flock at Chester, May 11, 1712. 

( To be continued in our next.) 





U. MISCELLANEOUS. 


ROYAL SOCIETY IN PARIS FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE PRISONS. 


The great importance of the following docu- 
ment is our apology for inserting it at 
length. 

Extract from the Report made to the 

Council Geneval of the Prisons, at a 

Meeting held the 2nd of June, 1819, 

by the mission nominated for reli- 

gious and moral instruction in the pri- 
sons, by his Excellency the Minister 
of the Interior. 

“ The Society for elementary instruction, 
which first endeavoured to introduce in- 
struction into the prisons, both for Chil- 
dren and Adults, cannot remain unacquaint- 
ed with or indifferent to the labour of the 
Royal Society of the prisons, to which she 
is desirous of being united. We discharge 
ouly our duty in laying before owr readers 
that part of our efforts which specially 
concerns the religious, moral, and intei- 
lectaal instruction given to the prisoners.-— 
The means of communicating religious and 
moral instruction cannot be properly at- 
tained, but by dividing the prisoners into 
various classes, according to the causes of 
their imprisonment, their sex, or their age, 
that which ought to encourage you with a 
hope ef accomplishing their reformation, 


notwithstanding many obstacles, may be de- 
rived from the natural result to be ex- 

from such means as you bave em- 
ployed.—Y ear Commission having to calcu- 
late on the efforts of religion and morality, 
have thougbt it proper to inquire into the 
moral condition of the prisoner, previous 
to his confinement, and from the moment of 
its commencement.— While he was at li- 
berty, the inclinations, naturally vicious, 
from the want of instruction, temptetion, li- 
centiousuess, and indolenee, led him into 
all the habits of evil, Such are the obsta- 
cles in the way of returning to virtue, 
which must be subdned. Entrance into a 
prison i liately prod a total change 
in his manners of life —lime unemployed 
gives opportunity for evil men to form con- 
nexion for mutual instruction, to ¢ombine 
for the success and execution of their plots, 
to give themselves to all kinds of vice, the 
asual and constant end of crimes. The se- 
paration cf the prisoner breaks all these 
bonds. There only remains for him’ the si- 
lent lassitude and sadness of acaptive. In 
a short time a change commences ; he falls 
into dejection, and real torment fatigues 
and hambles (if we may so express it) this 
furious ebaracter. It is not trifling occupa- 
tion to which prisoners, thns tormented, will 
resort. It is really to relieve them when 
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employment is provided to ‘fill ap their 
time.—Bat in resorting to this measure we 
must vot lose sight of the actual state of 
immorality in which these prisoners are 
found ; in this respect it is necessary to pay 
attention to them, according to their ages, 
in two classes. 

« Priseners under 16 years of age. 

* Thexe are compesed of prisoners whom 
the law does not place among the class of 
incorrigibles, although, notwithstanding 
their tender age, they have arrived at a 
degree of corruption which renders tiem 
crimival.--They have never been taught 
the principles of morality or the practice of 
religion, but have only heard them ridi- 
culed and blasphemed by those in whose 
steps they have walked. It cannot be de- 
nied, that during a great part of the revolu- 
tionary convulsions, moral instruction and 
the exerois: of religious duties, were ne- 
glected, at least by the parents of these 
vuhappy youth ; and too often, the parcuts, 
themselves vicious, transmitted to their 
children no other ideas than those ef inde- 
pendence, great aversion to industry, and 
a premature abandonment to every species 
of viee. We mast not, therefore, reckon 
on the practicability of reforming these 
feud prisenets through the flexibility 
of their tender age; we have not to lead 
them to former ideas; no species of virtue 
ever existed in them; they are not to be 

tored ; it is y to model them 
anew, by destroying all impressions, even 
those of their infancy.—Idleness in prison 
is even more insupportable to them than to 
the older prisoners; they will seek and 
seize with earnestness every means of be- 
coming active, Nothing will be more easy 
than to excite emalation among them, and 
from the moment they begin to taste the 
pleasure of excelling, they will ardently 
seek opportanities to exhibit their exertions. 
A desire to learn will extend to the objects of 
mental instruction, as well as manaal labour. 
We may farther stimulate by means suited 
fo their youth-- by rewards-—by marks of 
distinction, and by divers methods adopted 
in sehools of mataal instruction, and in those 
of the Frerea,Chretiennes. We may place 

the number of their occupations, 
religious and moral iustruction, to which 
a part of every day should be conse- 
crated.—One means which may be em- 
ployed with prisoners of all ages, is to put 
into their hands books containing religious 
and moral principles, specially adapted to 
their condition. ‘There they will find the 
hardened man living in rapine, contrasted 
with the virtuous and industrious cha- 
racter ; the former proscribed from society, 
stung with> remorse, followed by justice, 
discovered by Providence, finishing his ca- 
reer by execution: the latter, enjoying 
many happy days amidst an affectionate fa- 
mily, with which he is blessed. Ought they 
not to partake of the same reading which 





is common to all classes of soviety? And 
althongh printing may lave been abused, 
ought we not to endeavour to render it use- 
ful to those who have the greatest need of 
instruction? Ought we not to be careful in 
pablishing only sacb works as will contri- 
bate to prevent crimes ? and how precious 
may be the result,in accomplishing the great 
object of all legislators, for which punish- 
ments, even the most severe, are insufli- 
cient.—It is also yto ider the 
requisite qualifications of the Chaplains and 
the range of their duties. It seems cuu- 
trary to reason that their functions should 
be limited, in the prisons, to the celebra- 
tion of the holy mysteries once or twice a 
week, and the visitation of the sick. Is 
that sufficient to administer the 1 
tions of religion? is it not necessary to 
speak, to teach, to enjoin in her name ? 
Otherwise the prisoners would only wit- 
ness a simple act gf ceremony, which would 
make no impression upon them, and they 
would find themselves deprived of its moral 
and salutary influence, ad the respect which 
it ought to inspire.—In the new regulations 
Which the Society wishes to establish in the 
prisons, tlc Chaplain should in future be 
charged wiib an important duty; thé cares 
confided to hi:n will fill up his whole time. 
He should be in the prison in the name of 
religion, the messenger of peace, the com- 
forter of all. He should not wait for their 
call; he should go to them before ,he 
kuows their wants; he should insinuate 
himself into their affections ; he should be 
their friend; and become the confidant 
of their cares—in short he should spend his 
life with, and for them. In this point of 
view the office of chaplain is not an ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical function ; it demands all 
the ardour of a Missionary accustomed to 

metrate and cxcite the human mind.— 
If it be considered that the Chaplain should 
be wholly engaged with the prisoners, the 
consequence will be, that, independently of 
his salary, he ought to Lave a couvenient 
dwelling in the prison, or near it, The 
course of occupation which concerns the 
young prisoners, will be prayer, religious 
instruction ; the first elements of reading 
and writing; the explanation of the holy 
books, as well as those which are esteemed 
of useful composition ; manual labour, aud 
recreation, Their days will be thus occa- 
pied without interruptiou, and always, as 
we have explained, pass on with uew sa- 
tisfaction to themselves. 

We have now to attend to those who 
are arrived at a more advanced age, and 
have always been immersed in vice. It 
seems impracticable to form the minds of 
these persons, who have no virtuous prin- 
ciple, or place for its reception. In this 
class the Chaplain shoald give instruction 
in common; with some individual teach- 
ing.—Common instraction is composed 
of explanations of the duties of every 
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one to God and man; or the dreadful 
nature of crime; or divine justice and 
mercy. In common instruction they will 
obtain the ear of those, who, if they dis- 
turb the attention of others, will be pa- 
nished, and thus find themselves necessitated 
to listen. At the same time, those who 
evince the greatest docility and best dispe- 
sition, will be distinguished, and give au 
example to others. He will also discover 
those whose obdaracy is most inveterate.— 
The Chaplain ought not to limit himself to 
ordinary instruction. He should reckon 
that in a longer or shorter time, he will ob- 
tain some success. Contempt and gross rude- 
ness onght not to deter him. In his daily 
course he will find some little services he 
can render ; somz consolation he may afford, 
and some advice to give to them. There is 
scarcely a man so depraved as to fecl no re- 
spect for a person whom he perceives to de- 
vote his life unreservedly to console others 
under their misfortunes.’ It is thus that 
the sisters of the hospitals have always re- 
ceived homage from the most depraved of 
men, whom it was their duty to watch over 
witb the same care as other poor persons. — 
With gratitade and respect for their bene- 
factor, the prisoner can ne longer blas- 
pheme religion and virtue. It is true, he 
did blaspheme that of which he was igno- 
rant ; he blasphemed because he was always 
accustomed to hear the language of vice, 
and the names of those objects of public ve- 
neration, seemed only to condemn and irri- 
tate him.—The moment is arrived when 
the attentive Chaplain may commence fur- 
ther instraction, and he will take advan- 
tage of the degrees of attention which he 
may obtain. His zeal ought to support him 
with the persuasion that scarcely any man is 
so obdurate as to render reformation impos- 
sible. No doubt, in reviewing their actual 
state, they are to society as ferocious beasts 
among sheep; but in a moral sense, God 
having given reason to man, we cannot ap- 
ply the name of society to hordes of men 
who exist by rapine, and who would, if they 
could, destroy al] ‘social order. The cri- 
minal is not, therefore, in his natural state ; 
and when be ceases to practice vice, nature 
and religion may sooner or later resume 
their empire.—We may conclude that which 
regards adalt criminals by observing, that 
if, in regard to manual Jabour, it is desi- 
rable to encourage them by daily rewards, 
varied according to circomstances, there 
may be some inconvenience if the Chaplain 
should distribute rewerds to those who 
begin to shew some disposition to return to 
virtue. This kind of reward will excite 
hypocrisy.—-It appears better that the 
Chaplain should remjnd them, from time 
to time, that oar august monarch, the father 
of his sabjects, will not cease to watch over 
those who baye only themselves to blame 
for their confinement ; that he will require 
an exact report of their conduct; that lie 
has sulemnly declared, in his clemency, that 
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he will regard those who have persevered 
in virtuous d nt, and have contri- 
buted most by their example, to the resto- 
ration of their companions.—Already the 
decree of our beneficent monarch has made 
the greatest impression in all our prisons, 
without fear of any hypocritical design, 
which could not long be concealed from the 
observation of an active and intelligent ob- 
server, 

Your Commission has limited within 
@ small com their view of that which 
relates to females, imprisoned for what- 
ever canse.--In the present state of the 
women, though imprisoned for various 
causes, they are often assembled together 
in the same prisons; and experience proves 
that it is practicable to establish among 
them such a plan for work and regalarity, 
that there is the greatest reason to expect 
much from the zeal and assiduity of the 
Chaplain, especially among those who are 
partially depraved. The order of religious 
and moral instruction ought to be the same 
as in prisons for men.—- It may be observed, 
in respect to them, mueb more than in re- 
gr to men, that it is indispensible that they 
should not be left destitute at the time 
of their discharge.---It is in vain that they 
bave proved their penitence by their. good 
conduct in prison ; the recollection of their 
deserts will followthem. Dreadfal isthe state 
whieh a woman finds herself in at this mo- 
ment, sho is compelled again to barter her 
virtne to prevent starvation. And after 
this relapse nothiog can follow bat a course 
of useless confinement, poverty, the most 
hateful, and dreadful disease, and prematare 
death. 

Your Commission cannot omit to no- 
lice, that in the prisons persons are foand 
of different religions: that in depriving 
them of personal liberty, the law could 
never intend to abridge their liberty of con- 
science; and what can this liberty be, if 
every one has not the power of exercising his 
own worship? It is then necessary that in 
every communion, besides the Catholic, 
some minister should be appointed, who 
shall have access to the prisons, in order 
to afford religious assistance. ‘This is even 
for the good of the Catholic prisoners, that 
they may not hare the contagious example 
of vice remaining, without instruction, aud 
the means of reform.” 


BRITISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
Extract from the Journal D’ Education of 
1819. 

THE good effects wf instruction are 
already apparent among the criminals 
in the Prison at Montaigue. A school 
has been organized and conducted by 
M. Appert-Boucher in this establish- 
ment, the result of which affords a 
very encouraging prospect ; order, dis- 
cipfine, and moral improvement are 
conspicuously evinced. In fact, the 
appearance of the prison is entirely 
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3 indecent games and scan- 


dalous conversation no longer exist ; - 


all is order, employment, and  sub- 
mission. One might almost persuade 
one’s self to forget that these men 
have been capable of depriving them- 
selves of liberty: what then may we 
~ not hope for from continued success? It 
is, therefore, possible to introduce moral 
instruction inte the abodes of criminals. 
Is there an object more benevolent than 
that of restoring to society, those cri- 
minals whom vice had separated from 
it? Hence punishment is no longer an 
act of justice and prudence: it is al- 
most required by philanthropy and be- 
nevolence. 

Adult scheols have been formed, not 
only among the military, where they 
are universal, but in other great towns 
there are adult schools for the indus- 
trious classes, in one of which are 288 

wn persons learning to read and 
write with great success. M. de Roz- 
novano, first ha of Jassy, in Mol- 
davia, visited the schools at Paris in 
the course of last winter, and has since 
established one in his own capital. He 
has been assisted by M. Cleobule, of 
Philippopolis, in Greece, who studied 
the system at Paris, and has translated 
the lessons into the Moldavian and 
modern Greek.* 

The Foreign Secretary at Paris has 
transmitted to the esrtieng Da in- 

nious print, representi rO- 
° of pcm TD Tremee slot the 
introduction of the system into that 
country in 1815. From which it ap- 
pears, that in four years time the pro- 

has been so great, as to have tre- 

led the number of scholars taught in 

the old schools, under the Christian 

brothers, while they have also been 

stimulated to exertion, and have nearly 
doubled their number als». 


Extract of a Letter from Marquis Ridolfi 
to Marquis Capponi, dated Florence, Sep- 
tember 6, 1819. 

TueE schools proceed very well. The 

system is so well executed, and we 

have found such good masters, that the 
assistance of their founders (Marquis 

Ridolfi and Mr. Tartini) is seldom re- 

uired. Many children, who at the 
rst establishment of the schools (6th 

of May) could not read the alphabet, 
now write very well from dictation, and 
know the first five rules of arithmetic. 
Some common soldiers have been ad- 
vanced to corporals, in consequence of 
their p in education. The go- 
vernment does not interfere at all ; the 
schools are supported only by private 
subscription. 





* The Committee in London have_re- 
cently received a copy of the lessons , 
printed in the modern Greek language. 
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The schools established in Tuscany 
are the following : 





Boys. Girls. 
Florence - 
Pisa- - + 200 
Pistoya- - 100 
Paretola - 60 60 
Corriglia. - 60 


Porto Ferrajo 100 
Gajoli - - . 50 
Montevorchi 80 


Another letter of the 15th of No- 
vember announces, that they were 
about to establish anether school at 
Florence, and that the number of 
schools in all Tuscany was already in- 
creased to 13. 

Count Frederico Confalonieri, of 


‘Milan, Founder of the Lancasterian 


ay ey in Tpmberey ex a ro 
in a letter to uis Capponi of t 
8th of October, payee into a corres- 
pondence with the British and Foreign 
School Society. 

A central school has been established 
at rene ies a0 ¢ ree a‘ 

nother has been opened, of 

receiving 500, which Shesky more 
than 300. 

A society at Milan provides for the 
institution of schools in the provinces. 


Extract of a Letter from Buenos-Ayres, 
August 9, 1819. 
I rrust that we shall show in future, 
that the Patriots of Buenos-Ayres are 
of liberal sentiments, and are 
anxious for the instruction of youth in 
elementary knowledge, and for the ad- 
pring of education in general. 
am at present occupied in prepati 
lessons an getting thin printed’ Ont 
advantage attended the delay, in 
enabling .me to do this better than I 
could when I first came, owing to 
making further progress in the Spanish 
lan . I am happy to say that no 
prejudices have stood in the way re- 
specting the lessons, and 1 am left at 
liberty to prepare them as I think best. 
I am therefore animated with the pros- 
pect of the establishment of the British 
— in this city, and its advancement 
throughout the country. 

1 have got the account of the rise 
and progress of the systém contained 
in the New Evangelical Magazine for 
March, translated into Spanish, which 
I have shewn to those most concerned. 


Baptist Mission at Serampore. 
By preaching to the heathen, the Rev. 
Dr. Carey and his brethren have had 
the pleasure of baptising about 600 
natives, Hindoos and emer ale 
most of them pross idolaters, and some 
of them Bramhans of the highest caste. 
The change which has) been, produced 
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in their views and conduct is highly 
encouraging, and a number of these 
converts, Bramhans and others, have 
for some time past been employed as 
distributers of tracts, readers ef the 
Scriptures, and preachers. Their ta- 
lents, weak, have been so bless- 
ed, that a number of converts, the 
fruits of their ministry, have been 
baptized. Krishnu, Sebukram, Ram- 
mohun, a Btamhan of high caste, 
Ramprusad, and Siboo, all Hindoos, 


are very interesti reachers. Tara- 

cantente by mieiblig' tes Now. Tee 

con i e New Tes- 

per re J ee gow a livi 

teacher, is an excellent t, a 

po of the A seat iP the 
rampore hymn-book beimg his com- 


position, as well as an interesting work 


on the Doctrines of the con- 
trasted with the Hindoo Religion. 
There are about fifty readers and 
reachers, of whum six only are of Eng- 
extraction. The pure natives, two 
excepted, were idolaters. 


; the 

a of twelve mil- 
lions; and the Obese, which province 
contains perhaps a population equal to 


Wales. A of the Bible has 
been printed in Chinese, and the 
whole is in jar thro’ 

the. press. The New Testament has 


lished in six other languages, 
and a ‘number more are in the aren. 
In this most important work, the trans- 
lators are assisted by very learned na- 
ll parts of India. Should 
the life of Dr. Carey be for a 
few more years (he is now 58), it is 
hoped that he will have prepared the 
Re Scriptures for the greater part of 
India; and by a letter just received, 
the hope is given, that in the course of 
this and the foll year, the whole 
of the divine will have been 
pio by Dr. Marshman, should his 
ife be spared, for the many millions in 

i 


na. 

In the Native Schouls, they have 
8000 heathen children; and such is the 
eager desire of the natives to have 
their children taught, that the number 
might have been 50,000 if the funds 
had been sufficient. 


—-—_— 
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Baptist Missionary College in India. 
ANOTHER immensely important object 
which has occupied the consideration ot 
Dr. €arey and his brethren, and to 
which they are desirous of drawing the 
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attention of the friends of India, is, 
the establishment of a college for duly 
Preparing as large a body as possible of 

é natives of India, for the work of 
Christian Pastors, and Christian Iti- 
nerants or Missionaries, fully admitting 
and feeling the importance of keeping 
in constant remembrance, that po per- 
son it to be put in preparation for 
the Christian ministry who is not al- 
ready taught of God, and whose mind 
is not the ‘seat of gracious influences. 
The prayer of the Missionaries to * the 
Lond of the harvest, is, that He would 
send forth labourers into the harvest.” 
Their desire, on finding such in the 
Christian church, is to take them as 
Aguila and Priscilla did Apollos, and 
teach them ** the way of the Lord 
more F ari-uyen ON and thus assist them 
to rth, mighty in the Scriptures. 

importance and necessity of such 

an institution is thus enforced:—At 
present there is not one minister for 
each million of British subjects, even 
if we include every clergyman and 
reese A now-in that country ; and 
nearly half of these are confined to dis- 
triets, which do not comprise more than 
twenty square miles, and the other half 
do little or nothing for the heathen ; 
yet our native subjects in India do not 
amount to one half the Le are of 
Hindoost’han, which cannot be less than 
150 millions. If half of these could be 
brought under Christian instruction, 
and each missionary could instruct 1000 
persons, still not less than 75,000 mis- 
sionaries would be wanted. The pe- 
cuniary resources, and the number of 
tnissionaries required for the instruction 
of all these millions, can never there- 
fore be supplied from England; and 
India will never be turned from gross 
idolatry to serve the living and true 
God, unless the ce of God rest on 
converted natives, to qualify them tor 
the work 

The plan of this Seminary has re- 
ceived the sanction and patronage of 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, his Excellency Jacob Krefting, 
Y Governor of Serampore, and 
other distinguished personages. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
( To the Editors. ) 


1 shall feel obliged by your inserting the 
following Address in your next nomber, 
lest the following one should be too late. 


To the great body of Congregational Chris- 
tians throughout the kingdom. 
Christian Brethren, 
Tue school for the sons of poor mini- 
sters of our denomination has a strong 
claim to your pecuniary assistance, its 
utility beimg most clearly and stiongly 
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demonstrated, and the stipends of these 
worthy men being of late rather dimi- 
nished than increased. 

The annual income not being equal 
to the expenditure, it has been gra- 
dually sinking into embarrassment, and 
it is so invo — that it is become re- 

uisite te make a pressing a te 

al those who: value ang Be gph 
bear any affection to those who devote 
their time and strength to its promul- 
gation. 

Several ministers have, at different 
times, and with considerable incon- 
venience to themselves, travelled and 
preached for it in the country. The ex- 
tra collections and subscriptions which 
they have raised, have supplied some 
measure of assistance, but not equal to 
its exigencies; and now the times are 
so unfavourable, and there are so many 
other appeals to the religious public, 
that little or nothing can be expected 
from this medium. 

I have no doubt but there are many 
rich Christians in our denomination, 
(both male and female,) whe would 
readily lend a helping hand, if the in- 
stitution were rightly and fully known 
to them; and I attribute it to the want 
of acquaintance with its utility and 
embarrassments, that so many of the 
wealthy part of our body have ne- 
glected this, whilst they have left hand- 
some legacies to other institutions, and 
to institutions which are net only pros- 
perous, but to which almost every de- 
parting Christian shows kindness, 

This institution is now so deeply in- 
volved in arrears, that a special meet- 
ing of the Committee is summoned to 
consider what can be done. It is the 
opinion of some that it must be given 
up, as the wealthy part of the commu- 
ps § seem not disposed to befriend it: 
and it is certainly a little remarkable, 
that it has been liberally assisted by in- 
dividuals and congregations of other 
denominations, whilst many of our own 
have not contributed a farthing. 

In hope of rescuing it from impend.- 
ing ruin, I make one effort more ; and 
I do hope that some rich Independents 
will be roused to commiserate the af- 
flieted and impoverished state of our 
ministers with large families, some of 
them having eight, ten, twelve, yea, 
even fourteen children, and very ‘in- 
adequate salaries. Some of these are 
anticipating another admission, and are 
assiduously canvassing subscribers for 
their votes, though it is doubtful whe- 
ther the institution will or will not be 
supported. Should it be abandoned, will 
it not reflect great discredit upon the 
whole body? Tliere are about twenty- 
four fine boys in the school; and should 
it become necessary to return them to 
their parents, I know their opinion and 
feelings well enough to be assured that 
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they will esteem it a great affliction, 
and be dis to charge their wealthy 
brethren with cruelty, in refusing to 
lend their assistance to an object which 
is adapted to lighten that pressure of 
et distress which they have long 
elt. 
With hope that these hasty remarks 
will have a beneficial influence, 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your’s in the Gospel, 
Joun Townsenp. 


New fi Chureh in Dublin. 
Severat members of the Independent 
Church assembling in Plunket Street 
Meeting-house, Dublin, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. .W. Cooper, 
chiefly residing at the north side of 
the city, and at a di from their 
usual place of worship, held a meeting, 
on Wednesday, 22, 1829, at whi 
it was resolved, that an. In t 
Church should be formed, amd a econ- 
gregation collected in that part of the 
metropolis. The lecture-room of the 
Dublin Institution, Sackville Street, 
was accordingly taken as a tem 

lace of worship, and Mr. W. Haweis 

‘cooper, late of Hoxton Academy, in- 
vited to preach upon probation, - Re- 
ligious service commenced on Oct. 3, 
1819; the attendance has been encoti- 
raging; and on the Sabbath evenin 
the lecture room is found insuffici 
for the accommodation of the numbers 
that attend. 

Ground has been taken for the erec- 
tion of’a place of worship; and the 
contributions of the inhabitants of Dub- 
lin promise to bear a liberal proportion 
to The total amount of the expense. 
The ladies connected with the congre- 

tion have already raised, by a Penny 

iety, £50; and the Rev. Dr. Town- 
ley has most handsomely given his name 
for a donation to the same amount. 
Other benefactions have been received, 
which encou the Provisional Com- 
mittee, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able aspect of trade, and the depressed 
circumstances of many inhabitants of 
the metropolis, who would otherwise 
assist them to go forward, depending 
upon the aid of Him who is able to 
command the silver and the gold into 
his treasury, when they are needed for 
the accomplishment of his designs. 


The London Missionary Society. 
We have the sure of announcing to 
the members and friends of the Society, 
that the annual Meeting will, with Di- 
vine permission, be held in London, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday,May 
the 10th, 11th, and i¢th.--The Rev. 
Dr. Smith, of Homerton; the Rev. Dr. 
Dewar, of Glasgow ; the Rev. Richard 
Elliott, of Devizes; and the Rev. Wm. 
Burrows, of Clapham, are to preach. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
communication uf Notices (Post paid). suited to this Department of the 


ConGREGATIONAL Macazine. 


ata tte tte 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Rev. W. Moorhouse, West Melton, near 
Rotherbam, is transoribing for the Press, 
Thoughts on the essential Requisites for 
Church Commanion ; in which will be con- 
sidered the Seatiments of the Rev. S. Great- 
heasl, F. A. S. ; with an Appendix of Mis- 
cellaneous,Essays, chiefly theological. 

In the Press, Discourses delivered-at the 
Ordination of the Rev. Joho A: Coombs, 
over the Congregational Charch of Christ 
assembling in Chapel Street, Salford, Jan. 
26, 1820 ; viz. Introductory Discourse, by 
the Rev. J Fletcher, A. M.; Charge, 
by the Rev. Rebert Winter, D. D.; and 
Sermon to the People, by the Rev. Thomas 
Raffles, A. M. 

In the Press, the Religious Insruction of 
Children and Youth earnestly recommended 
to Christian Parents. By R. M. Miller. 

In a few days will be published, A Re- 
futation of the Objections to the New Trans- 
lation of the Bible. By J. Bellamy. 

T. Williams is preparing for the Press a 
Memoir of bis late Majesty,and the Duke 

‘of Kent, as a companion to those he pub- 
lished of the late Queen and Princess Char- 
lotte. This work will not be a mere Col- 
leetion of Anecdotes, but a Review 
of the laie Reign, Political and Moral, 
with a particular reference to the Progress 
of Snorage: Relais, and... Civil angl 
Religious ar 2 

The Antiquities of the Jews, carefully 
compiled from authentic Sources, and their 
Castoms illastrated from modern Travels. 
By William Brown, D. D. Minister of 
Eskdalemoir. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

In the Press, Forcellini Lexicon Totius 
Latinitatis, cura Facciolali. 8.0. . 





WORKS RECENTLY PURLISHED. 


Immanuel’s Crewn, or the Divinity of 
Christ demonstrated. By Rev. R. New- 
man, Faversham. Price 2s. Gd. 

Aun Illustration and Vindication of two 
important Doctrines of Holy Scripture, viz. 
Particalar Redemption and Particular Elec- 
tion, in which the Objections of Arminians 
are fally cousidered, clearly stated, and 
ably refuted. The whole carefully selected 
from the writings of the great Dr. Owen, 
and of the late Rev. Jovathan Edwards of 
America ; and forming, in a small compass, 
an invaluable treasure of sound Divinity. 
By Samuel M‘Millan, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, Aberdeen. 

The Death of Jacob : a Sermon delivered 
at the Adelphi Chapel, on Sunday Morning, 
January 16, 18Y0, on the Death of Wiiliam 
Winchester, Esq. one of the Trastees and 
Managers of that Chapel. 

Dorcas Pourtrayed : aSermon, preached 


at the Rev. W. H. March’s Meeting-house, 


Frome, on occasion of the Death of Mrs. 
Bann. By Jobn Sheppard. 1s. 6d. 
Sermous on the Death of the King :—By 
Rev. A. Redford, 1s. 6d.; Rev. J. Haghes, 
ALM. 1s. 6d; ° Rev. T. Lewis, 1s. 6d ; 
Rev. T. Craig, 1s.; Rev. J. Ivimey, 3s. ; 
Rey, J. Reynolds, 1s. 6d.; Rev. T. Gil- 


-bart, 18. 6d. ;, Rev. W. Chaplin, 1s, ; Rev. 


Geo. Burder, 1s.; Rev. A. Reed, 18. 6d.; 


-Rev. J. Davies, 1s. ; Rev. R. Wiiter, D. D. 
-1s. 6d.; Rev. G. Atkinson, 1s.; Rev. J. 


Pritchard, 1s.; Rev. S. Crowther, A.M. 1s. ; 
Rey. H. G. Watkins, A.M. 1s.; Rev. J.W. 
Cunningham, is. 6d.; Rev. J. Morison, 
Is. 64.5 Rev. T. Pinchback, 1s.; Rev. T. D. 
Whitaker, L-L.D. 1s. 6d.; Rev. Richard 
Newman, 2s.; Rev.W.B Collyer, D. D. 2s. 


-Rev.T: Morell, 18.64. ; J. Charehill, 15. 6d. 
= = 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have been this month received from the Rev. Messrs. Lewis— 


‘Tyerman~J, Davies—T. Hawkins--J. Morison—W. Cha 


pman—Ws Scott— 


- Lacey—T. Scales—J. Leifchild—C. Hyatt—Dr. Cracknell—E. Barling— 
J. Townsend—W. Rooker—R. Bowden—W. Orme—I. Cobbin—T. Harper 


—R. Elliot—T. Bounsall : 


Alsu from A constant Reader—Imus, jun.—A new Subscriber— 1. L.-—-R. H.— 


A Non-conformist Minister-—V.. D. M.--J. Roby 
—-R: H. Marten--J. Neale--W. H. Lime- 
——N. R. Foleshilland Volens. 


--W. C.—W. Ellerby--A Vi 
house--J. G.-- Mr. O. Cromw 


——_W. H.—P. D. H.--R. H. 


The Onterwat Anecnotes of the late King are unavoidably deferred.—The 


Account of the CamBprinGcresHirne SunDAY 


HOooL Uwiow arrived too late to 


be inserted in the Statistics of that county; but it will appear in the Addenda, 


which we annually publish in the Supplement. 


—We have received a reply to 


Erastus, and a continuation of his argument by another Correspondent : one of 
them will appear in our next.--A constaft Reader asks for an explanation of 
1 Cor. iii. 15y and another Correspondent for'the meaning of’ 1 Cor. viii. 11. 


Errata in our last number, p. 127, col. 1, |. 26 from the bottom, for glowingly 





read glaringly :—-p. 128, col. 4, 1.°@ from the top, for strongest read strangest. 
Dennett, Printer, Leather Lane, London, : 





